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A Critique of Contemporary 


Lutheran Preaching 


By ERDMAN W. FRENK 


REACHING, i.e., the public proclamation of the Word of God, 
Pp is the chief function of the Christian ministry. It is duty 

number one on a pastor’s functional docket. It is his first 
and foremost responsibility. It was this in the early Church. It be- 
came this again through the Reformation. It must be this in the 
Church of our day. At the top of any list cataloguing the duties 
of a pastor in the order of their importance, preaching must stand 
first. If there is one field in which the pastor will seek to excel, 
it is in preaching. 

This is true particularly in the Lutheran Church, whose glory 
is that she is a Word-centric Church. This means that the Word 
is not considered only a divine deposit, something given by God 
to man, but as the channel by which God leads man to a knowl- 
edge of sin and salvation. With this insight and background Lu- 
therans look upon preaching as the primary function of the ministry. 


Last year Dr. Murray H. Leiffer, a prominent Methodist layman, 
issued his daring book on The Layman Looks at the Minister. In it 
he actually takes a minister apart. Seeking and sampling the opinion 
of literally thousands of Methodist men and women with regard 
to their ministers, he tells the ministers many uncomfortable things 
about themselves, including a few things about their preaching. 
The perusal of this heavily statistical yet extremely illuminating 
book will make you a better Lutheran pastor and preacher. And 
before a layman of our own Church takes us apart publicly, even 
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as privately they are constantly doing, we suggest that we look 
critically at our own preaching. It is the purpose of this study to 
present an honest critique and appraisal of the preaching in the 
circles of the Synodical Conference during recent years. To do so, 
we must detach ourselves from our own preaching as far as possible 
and evaluate it, as it were, from without. 

On the whole, our preaching, we think, is good, easily compar- 
able with that of other church bodies. It is Biblical, it is eminently 
orthodox, it is evangelical though not necessarily evangelistic, 
it is textual, it is expository on the whole. Our contemporary Lu- 
theran preaching is positive. It is authoritarian. Certainly it is 
doctrinal as probably in no other church body. It is traditional in 
the sense that our type of preaching seems to have been considered 
the best and preferred type of preaching down through the cen- 
turies, as Frost states in his The World’s Greatest Sermons. Our 
sermons are timely, at least to a degree. They emphasize sin and 
grace, justification and sanctification, the former sometimes at the 
expense of the latter. They are pericopal; which, we think, has its 
virtues. Our preaching is confessional. It extols Christ and the open 
wounds of Christ. It is eschatological, at least on one or two Sun- 
days of the year. On the whole, we should not hesitate to call our 
preaching good. It is so recognized by men outside our circles, who, 
while they do maintain that our preaching is too heavy with the- 
ology and dogmatics, nevertheless concede that our preaching is 
good. We may fall short on other pastoral ministrations, but when 
it comes to preaching, it is here that our pastors do seek to excel. 


Yet despite the many good things which can honestly be said 
about our preaching, there are other things about it which are 
not so good. There is, we believe, a mutuality of feeling on the 
part of both clergy and laity in this matter. Our congregations are 
not wholly satisfied with our preaching, for valid or invalid reasons. 
And our pastors, too, we are sure, have turned a questioning eye 
upon their own preaching when they noticed the dull and dim 
effect of their sermons upon their congregations. Who at times 
has not felt constrained to cry with Peter: “Lord, we have toiled 
all the night and taken nothing?” Only our nights are prolonged 
into days and years. Who of us, feeling the vehement east wind 
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of our preaching, has not better understood Jonah when, sitting 
under the gourd, he could lament: “It is enough; now, O Lord, take, 
I beseech thee, my life from me; for it is better for me to die than 
to live.” Who of us has not found boundless comfort in the as- 
surance of our Lord that His Word would not return unto Him 
void, but would in its own mysterious way accomplish His purpose, 
especially when our own eyes for months and possibly years have 
anxiously roamed over our congregations and failed to see even 
distantly the purposes of God and the prayers of man realized? 


There must be a reason for the ineffectiveness of much of our 
preaching. While some of it can be traced to the complexity of 
our congregations or the physical circumstances of our parish, much 
can be traced directly to us who do the preaching. We have 
selected six areas in which we may look at ourselves and our 
preaching in a critical and self-analytical way and trace, if possible, 
our weaknesses to their root sources, with the thought that we 
might thus arrive at some understanding which will make for more 
effective preaching. 


I. THE SIMPLICITY OF PREACHING 


Much of our preaching, I fear, is perfume wasted on the desert 
air because our preaching is too hard, heavy, difficult, abstruse, 
incomprehensible, in content, arrangement, and delivery — although 
of the latter I would speak later. There is beauty in simplicity. 
Complexity in anything mars or voids its beauty. There is no 
simpler religion in the world than Christianity, despite its divine 
origin. The simple Christ, the simple Word, the simple Cross, the 
simple Resurrection — much of the beauty in all of this lies in 
its simplicity. And God’s plan of salvation in having Another 
die for us that we might live is extremely simple. Therefore 
Jesus said that what God kept from the wise and learned, He 
had revealed to the simple — this simple plan of salvation in the 
blood of Christ. In fact the Apostle states that this very simplicity 
is offensive to the pride of self-righteous man and moves him to 
reject it. He wants a salvation which is not so simple but more 
demanding, less blood of another, and more of his own blood. This 
simplicity of Christianity is characterized further by the simple 
manner in which Christianity is brought to us, viz., through the 
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means of grace. St. Paul calls the means of grace “earthen vessels,” 
again pointing to the simplicity of matters.* 

God’s design in all this seems apparent. Christianity is for all. 
The simple message of sin and grace is intended for all classes 
and ages of men. Therefore the Lord has given us this simple and 
universal message in correspondingly simple and universal language. 
Will anyone question that the revelation of the Old Testament in 
simple Hebrew and the New Testament in the Koine, or popular 
Greek, was another move on the part of our Lord to “popularize” 
His message? Look at the preaching reflected in the New Testa- 
ment and prevalent in the Epi-Christian Church: its marked char- 
acteristic is its simplicity! Paul went out of his way to preach the 
simple Gospel in simple language, whether he was speaking in the 
market-place, the synagogs, or in the private chambers of the gov- 
ernor or kings. The same is true of the other Apostles. And down 
through the ages of the Christian Church, simplicity in thought, 
simplicity in language, simplicity in presentation, these have in- 
variably been one of the secrets of pulpit dynamics. 

It is at this point, I fear, that many of us fall short, and the pity 
is that we are smitten with an almost fatal blindness in recogniz- 
ing it. We may see it and hear it in others and be entirely oblivious 
of the fact that we, too, are burdened by the same affliction. Let us 
be frank about it. We may in our own way feel that we must be 
weighty, deep, profound in some of our pulpit utterances. Or we 
may be enamored of the style of another, of the rich, fruitful flow 
of his thought and language, and in our attempt to raise our style 
and standard to his we become ambiguous to ourselves and others. 
Or we may be inclined to be theologians first, pastors and preachers 
second, plumbing the depth of theological wisdom in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin during the week, and on Sunday moving in lan- 
guage and thought so foreign, so difficult, so incomprehensible that 
the world of the pew gets little or nothing out of the profound 
dissertation of the pulpit. Or we may follow the line of least 





* Dr. Paul Scherer follows this line of thought in his contribution to the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching, a book which easily ranks with the best of the 65 vol- 
umes in this series and is the only Lutheran contribution. If the reader can 
afford but one or two books in this series, then let him by all means purchase 
Scherer’s But We Have This Treasure and possibly The Heart of the Yale 
Lectures by Batsell Barrett Baxter. 
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resistance and in the pulpit use a professional language with its 
jingo and jargon which is perfectly clear to us preachers, a few 
pastors’ wives, and the sprinkling of emeriti in the congregation, 
but is impenetrable and incomprehensible to the rank and file of 
the hungry souls of our congregation. We speak from experience. 
We have been guilty of all of these things and more. In appraising 
some of the sermons recently heard we are reminded of the new- 
type wrapping paper and deep-freeze containers. They are ad- 
vertised as airtight and lightproof, enabling you to take out pretty 
much what you put in without shrinkage. Thus we fear it is with 
many of our sermons—doctrinally solid, homiletically correct, 
exegetically profound, but airtight and lightproof, enabling us — 
and us preachers only — to take out of them pretty much what we 
put into them. This, we concede, is an overstatement, but the point 
is clear. 

Language is simply a vehicle of thought, the nexus between one 
mind and another. Certainly we can convey thought from mind 
to mind through other means than words; but for the preacher it is 
mostly through words. The effectiveness of 90 per cent of the 
preaching of a pastor is dependent upon his ability to use words 
which are known and understood by his hearers. If these words 
are not understood, they form a block, an obstacle, an impediment, 
to the thought stream which immediately interrupts the flow of the 
sermon in the mind of the listener, although the preacher may 
continue with his words. If the preacher uses a number of words 
which mean nothing to his hearers, or uses them with undue fre- 
quency, the listener pays him tribute by staring blankly at him with 
his eyes wide open but with his mind turning to the more com- 
prehensible realities in life. We cannot emphasize this sufficiently, 
a preacher holds or loses his audience largely by the words he 
utters and the type of language he employs. 


Now let us look at some of the language we do use. For years 
in the Eucharistic prayer we thanked God for this “salutary” gift. 
Words like “redemption, justification, sanctification, consecration” 
flow like butter from our lips. Incidentally, our difficulty with 
many of these words lies not only in the inability of our listeners 
to grasp them, but in the inability of preachers to explain them 
and put concrete meaning into them. In our dilemmas we advise 
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calling upon God for “succor.” We have just eulogized the dead 
and then politely refer to them as “vile bodies.” We remind young 
parents and sponsors that children are “conceived in sin,” we sign 
the infants in token that they have been redeemed by Christ the 
Crucified, then we address Christ in prayer as One who “did sanctify 
and ordain Jordan and all waters for a saving flood.” In our mar- 
riage rite, first form, we summarize our introductory readings from 
Scripture with the words: “Thus God has sanctified marriage, etc.; 
for Christ, having atoned for our sin, hath hallowed even the 
crosses of those who believe in Him.” Now, please note, we are 
not questioning the orthodoxy or truthfulness of these words and 
forms. Neither do we feel that they are entirely out of place in 
the various rituals and collects where we play with suggestions of 
awe and overtones. What we do object to is the fact that these 
terms so easily find their way into the vocabulary of the pulpit, 
where they convey little or no meaning to our listeners. Terms 
of this type, we maintain, are not understood or are misunderstood 
by the laity at large and, when used by the preacher, have but 
one effect upon his congregation, and that is to destroy the rapport 
and mutual interest which must exist between the two if the sermon 
is to be understood and carried into life. 

But if the use of theological terms often works as a bane upon 
our preaching, even more so the tendency of the preacher to use 
abstract terms. Theology as a science is largely in the metaphysical 
class. It should not be, but it is. Not only does it deal with matters 
transcending sense comprehension, but in its endeavor to accom- 
modate revelation to the concrete thinking of man it meets with 
constant difficulty. We recognize the eternal God only in the form 
of the historic Christ, anthropomorphically as theologians put it, 
and His entire revelation of Himself and His plan of salvation is 
given to us anthropopathetically. No, we are not saying that these 
terms are out of place in our pulpits, but what we do maintain is 
that, in view of our very professional training and ministration, 
we are inclined to use an abundance of abstract terms in our preach- 
ing and hence perplex, if indeed not paralyze, the thinking of our 
hearers. Some months ago a prominent Roman Catholic layman 
wrote a book on the subject How to Make Us Want Your Sermon. 
We recommend it to you. A reviewer describes it as “Sacred 
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Eloquence from the Point of View of the Sinner.” He writes 
strictly from the listener's point of view, and among many other 
things he pleads with his reverend father, when in the pulpit, to 
use concrete terms, taken from everyday life, which suggest color, 
action, and drama, rather than employ abstract metaphysical terms 
which are easy for the preacher but hard for the listener. 


Then I would point to a third factor making for heavy and in- 
volved pulpit language on the part of many of our pastors, and that 
is our Teutonic-Germanic background. The professional German 
knows little or nothing of simple, short, staccato language. His 
words involve the whole of man’s breath and usually half of the 
next. He can use terms with a Greek and Latin derivation which 
| are simply staggering to the American mind. Some of us who were 
brought up on the German Gymmnasial-Seminar diet have no dif- 
ficulty with this. Our boot training has conditioned us to it. We 
can use sentences with four dozen words, eight commas, four semi- 
colons followed: by a dash with the explanation in brief, and then 
follows another long paragraph. But that is not the language the 
pew understands. It revels in “koine” English. It wants short, con- 
crete sentences with words that do not demand a knowledge of 
Greek or Latin to be understood. It wants nouns, and more nouns, 
active verbs, and a sparing use of adjectives, especially if they are 
colorless. It wants terms that have color and blood and that can 
easily be remembered. It doesn’t want sermons with language 
which would seem to indicate that the sermons are for Sunday only. 
It wants preaching that is couched in terms that are simple, clear, 
concrete, interesting, using, if at all possible, words with which the 
listener thinks. In brief, it wants its preaching in language it can 
easily understand. 


Simplicity in language and style is not an easy task for the 
preacher. And the older, the more read and scholarly he becomes, 
the more difficult. Men who are being trained for radio preaching 
are told by the experts that, when addressing the multitudes, 
whether visible or invisible, they should remember the advice of 
Cromwell to his soldiers: Always aim low —in language about 
the fifth-grade level. Another whimsically remarks that, while the 
Bereans sought and compared diligently, bringing their Bibles to 
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worship, modern churchgoers must come with their dictionaries! 
Extreme, of course, but to the point. 

But how acquire this simplicity of language? We venture a few 
brief, bold suggestions: 

1. Reread every sermon you write, not for the purpose of deter- 
mining its orthodoxy, but its simplicity. Cull and void every term 
which a child of the congregation cannot understand. Replace or 
paraphrase it. This had been the practice and discipline of one of 
our top radio preachers for years. 


2. Take advantage of every occasion to preach sermons to chil- 
dren. They are always a homiletical therapeutic. You will have 
no difficulty in holding the attention of adults if you can capture 
and hold the attention of children. 


3. Learn to live and think close to your parishioners. Pastoral 
counseling and regular home visitation are tremendous factors in 
determining concrete and effective preaching. 

4. Read carefully the sermon reports of the catechumens, and 
note the language in which they regive your thoughts or their 
struggle with words they failed to understand or completely mis- 
understood. You will find this excellent chastening for your ego. 


5. Prepare your sermon and write your sermon as close to the 
place where you will preach it as is possible with a mental picture 
of the congregation you will probably face on Sunday ever be- 
fore you. 

6. If you preach the same sermon in the early and a later service 
and you lose the attention of your hearers at any point in the sermon 
in the early service, better recheck your sermon manuscript in the 
interim between the two services. If you don’t, in all probability 
your failure will be greater in the second service than it was in 
the first. 

7. Assuming that no preacher will destroy a sermon manuscript 
into which he has poured his lifeblood, let him never file away 
that manuscript without a careful review and appraisal of the 
sermon as preached, deleting what proved to be poor and adding 
those thoughts which the inspiration of the hour and the congre- 
gation brought to him. This is a discipline which he will never 
regret. 
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8. Have an occasional recording made of your sermon. Several 
years ago in our vanity we consented to have a series of sermons 
published under the title Preached on Sunday — Written on Mon- 
day. We prepared these sermons with a fair degree of diligence, 
preached them as best we could, had them recorded while being 
preached, then transcribed, and then submitted for editing before 
publication. Your suspicion is correct. We wanted to include as 
much of the light and life in the sermons as the spontaneity of the 
congregation would provide. However, an honest reading of the 
transcribed manuscript completely disillusioned us. When we read 
the sermons from the listeners’ point of view, then heard them 
replayed to us, it taught us more about our own preaching than 
a dozen of Dr. Broadus’ good books on homiletics could have done. 


9. Do not hesitate to question the “missus” on the merits and 
demerits of your preaching. After all, they are our best and most 
honest critics and share with us to an amazing degree the joys and 
sorrows of the pulpit. 

Before we leave this point of simplicity, we would like to say 
just one word on the simplicity or organization of the sermon. 

We are of the opinion that the structure of the sermon should 
be as simple as possible, with theme and parts clearly conceived and 
frankly announced to the congregation. This procedure will give the 
proper mental support to the preacher as he prepares and preaches 
the sermon, and to the congregation as it follows him. Where 
theme and parts, at least the parts, are deliberately suppressed, as 
is frequently done in our day in the interest of sustained interest, 
as the experts put it, we suspect that what you encounter is more 
tension and suspense than interest. To us such sermons are like the 
two-faced modern Studebaker, you don’t know whether they are 
coming or going, or like the ill-fated and short-lived Tucker, we 
mistake the luggage for the engine compartment, and there we are 
in between. On the other hand, when the layman in his own 
wisdom or vanity boasts that when the preacher announces his 
theme and parts, he, the layman, knows in advance what he is 
going to say, this may be far more of a compliment to the preacher 
than the boast of the layman would seem to indicate. Now, under- 
stand, we do not mean that the preacher must announce his theme 
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in the same way in every sermon, nor that he must have the same 
number of parts. But what we do say is this, that the preacher 
had best learn to think in terms of theme and parts as he prepares 
his sermon and, we believe, had best announce these parts to his 
congregation would he enjoy an easy following. 






































II. THE LENGTH OF THE SERMON 


We have the manuscript of a funeral sermon preached seventy 
years ago by a prominent patriarch which took us close to an hour 
to read, and not because of its cacography. Sermons consuming forty 
to fifty minutes are still preached in our day, not on anniversaries 
and other festive days only, but as regular Sunday morning offerings. 
Our German congregations on the whole hear by far longer ser- 
mons than do the English. Yet the length of our sermons, I fear, 
lies at the root of some of the distaste and aversion which our 
parishioners feel for our sermons. In many instances they are merci- 
lessly long, too long to do anyone much good, and in this we in- 
clude every sermon beyond twenty-five minutes. We shall list a 
number of reasons which in our opinion are the cause of the undue 
length of sermons. 

1. The first is, that the sermon was not properly written. Some 
preachers never learn that in the interest of brevity and balance 
the body of the sermon must be written first and the introduction 
second, the conclusion third or not at all. They start with the in- 
troduction and usually crowd into it things which, if they are per- 
tinent at all, belong into the body of the sermon. And long in- 
troductions are like foot racers who take too long a run before they 
try to make the first hurdle only to find themselves winded before | 
they come to it. Question it not, long introductions are tiring, if ) 
indeed not exasperating especially in this time-conscious day and 
age and are wholly out of place when they do not directly introduce 
the hearer to the body of the sermon. Let the preacher learn to 
think and write the body of the sermon first, and then the introduc- | 
tion, and he will find an amazing compactness and balance making 
for brevity and directness. Much of this also applies to the con- 
clusion. The finest conclusions are simply a restatement and review 
of the introduction, the introduction in reverse in other words, as- 
suming that the introductions actually introduce the listener to the 
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body of the sermon. Many of the conclusions we have heard and 
in part have made are downright abominable. They tax the pa- 
tience of an impatient congregation in the extreme; they arouse the 
suspicion that somehow or other the preacher is gathering up the 
odds and ends which escaped him in the course of his sermon; they 
actually leave the impression that the sermon was not what it should 
have been and the extras are now being thrown in as an appease- 
ment, and the only thing they really conclude is not the sermon 
or the subject of the sermon, but the effort of physical preaching. 
Like Topsy, they are on the ice float and just can’t get off. A lengthy 
conclusion is always a testimonium paupertatis. 


The conclusion is the most natural but at the same time the most 
difficult part of the sermon. Conclusions should be brief, preferably 
in staccato language, always relating the truths of the sermon to 
the life of the congregation and if possible ending on a high 
eschatalogical note. We have learned from personal experience in 
recent years, when our eyes were glued on the radio clock and 
the charge of $ .92 a minute was constantly dancing before us, 
that a formal conclusion in many instances is wholly unnecessary. 
If the sermon has served its purpose and the white glow of the 
congregation is apparent, the heart visibly warmed, and the wills 
all raring to assert themselves, then just conclude. Let the close be 
abrupt under conditions and, the more daringly and dramatically 
abrupt, the better. A few words under those conditions say amaz- 
ingly much. Alexander Maclaren, still considered one of the greatest 
preachers of all times, never worried much about his conclusions. 
He remarked dryly that the conclusions to his sermons lay in the 
subsequent life of his listeners and that when some people spoke 
of his sermons as finished, which they were to some, they had ac- 
tually only begun with others. He was one of those who believed 
that the clock should not determine the length of a sermon and 
accordingly at times before thousands of listeners spoke only twelve 
minutes, at times an hour and twelve minutes, as the Spirit moved 
him, or as he put it, “he would have to leave off spinning because 
his wool was done.” “Is the sermon over?” asked a belated wor- 
shiper as he entered the church. “No,” said the elder, “it has only 
been preached.” Carefully prepared sermons will make for short 
sermons and eliminate the danger and agony of long-windedness. 
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Of course, it is far more difficult to prepare short than long sermons. 
Classic in this respect is the reply of Woodrow Wilson, who, when 
invited to deliver an address, replied: “If I am to speak tomorrow, 
it will be a two-hour address; if you give me a month, I shall cut 
it to an hour; but if you give me plenty of time to prepare, I shall 
be happy to deliver a twenty-minute address.” 


2. The second factor making for long sermons is the failure to 
rehearse the sermon vocally before it is preached, and preferably in 
the very auditorium in which it will be preached. We have had 
some very regrettable experience with radio preaching in this re- 
spect, sermons which were perfectly clocked for ten minutes in the 
study, and read in a normal tone in the study for a ten-minute 
broadcast, yet which almost brought apoplexy to the announcer 
when he saw the hand of the clock climb to thirteen minutes and 
the preacher, feeling the tension, vocally gallop like a race horse 
in the final lap. With few exceptions most men speak much more 
slowly in the pulpit, especially in the pulpit of a large church, 
than in a cramped study. In addition there is the stimulation which 
the sound of our own voice brings to our current of thoughts and 
preaching. Some of the most profound men of God have learned 
not only to pray but to read their Bible on their knees and to read 
aloud. Martin Luther read his Bible aloud even in his private de- 
votions. Let preachers preach their sermons aloud, if possible in the 
very auditorium in which they will hold forth, then will they not 
only preach richer sermons in thought and contents, but the actual 
length of the sermon can actually be predetermined. 

Most preachers have their own distinctive way of sermon prepara- 
tion. We, too, have our own. Most of our Sunday morning sermons, 
especially those that are broadcast, are preached on the average of 
at least four times in church before they are delivered on Sunday. 
On Monday they are chicken in the rough, just the text and a more 
or less spontaneous vocal tussle with the bones. On Tuesday our 
mind has gotten away from the bones and can see vaguely the 
skeleton and structure of the sermon-to-be, chicken in the basket. 
By 11:00 on Thursday morning the sermon has been carefully 
thought out, sketched, and written so far as time permits, and this 
is immediately followed by a vocal rehearsal of the sermon, with 
a careful timing of the sermon and an immediate recheck of the 
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manuscript for deletions and additions. We try it again on Friday, 
and then joyfully await the hour to deliver the sermon. 


Would you enrich your sermon in content and compress it into 
a reasonable length, then acquire the commendable habit of re- 
hearsing your sermon aloud, even though you may have been in 
the ministry for a quarter of a century. 


3. A third factor contributing to the abnormal length of a ser- 
mon is a failure to have a clear-cut conception of the direction and 
purpose of the sermon. A repeated vocal rehearsal of the sermon 
will contribute radically and vitally to a clear conception of the 
aim and purpose of the sermon. We know an elder who can out- 
talk any layman anywhere. When the issue in a meeting is clear, 
his remarks are sober, sane, passingly brief, and to the point. But 
if a matter or resolution is introduced which is not clear to him, he 
will speak for thirty minutes on practically nothing, until he sud- 
denly sees things in the proper focus, and then, in an act of amazing 
mental and moral gymnastics, he practically reverses himself, comes 
down to earth, and concludes quite speedily. We suspect that much 
of this takes place in our regular preaching, when the sermon has 
not been carefully prepared and the mental outline or print of it is 
rather hazy. Referring to it, Whately, an Episcopal homelitician, 
remarks: “Many a wandering discourse one hears in these days, in 
which the preacher aims at nothing and —hits it. Like the dove 
of Noah, he flies to and fro and knows not where to light.” Another 
somewhat uncharitably said of the preacher: “One could not detect 
whether the preacher was coming or going. It seemed much like 
emptying the contents of one empty bottle into another empty 
bottle.” Let there be a clean, clear conception of the purpose of 
the sermon and much will be purged from the introduction, body, 
and conclusion which will be there if the terminals and objectives 
are hazy. 


4. A fourth reason I would submit for the tendency to be long- 
winded in preaching is the inability of some men to resist the 
tempting inspirations or irritations which most listening congrega- 
tions present. There is, of course, danger in sticking too closely to 
the letter of the manuscript, becoming little more than a recitalist, 
completely losing the warmth and color of spontaneity, which, we 
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think, are indispensable to effective preaching. But there is also the 
danger to go off on a tangent and to be guided for the greater part 
of the sermon by the sudden awareness of the needs of the congre- 
gation. This may be extolled by many as a virtue. But it is more 
a weakness than is commonly realized. Preachers who give way to 
this danger may preach interesting but long sermons. Let the 
preacher learn to anticipate the needs of his congregation as he 
prepares his sermon in his study, cover these needs as best he can 
in his preparation, stick to it in his preaching, and thus guard against 
long preaching. 

5. We submit as a fifth reason for lengthy sermons the false 
and erroneous conception that our congregations must be made 
acquainted with all of the intricacies and profundities of theological 
reasoning through sermons. A sermon on Gratia Infusa and Gratia 
Applicativa, even at a pastoral conference, gives us the creeps, not 
to speak of what it does to the average Sunday morning congre- 
gation. Like St. Paul, we will declare the whole counsel of God. 
This does not mean that we must exhibit our ability in theological 
reasoning, but that we state and restate as simply as possible those 
things which the congregation must know in the interest of its sal- 
vation. The older we get, the more we are impressed with the in- 
genious system which some brethren have developed of building 
all of their preaching around about two dozen major thoughts or 
themes which are basic. Strange as it may seem, these brethren 
seem to develop indoctrinated and spiritually minded congrega- 
tions. On the other hand, preachers who regive at great length the 
profundities of the scholarly treatises studied during the week will 
ordinarily find themselves preaching in a church with a growing 
echo and dust-covered pews. And frequently the preacher, not fully 
understanding the theological profundities and usually feeling his 
way through them, is inclined to dogmatize at length, with the 
emphasis on the length. 

Scientific research and measurement have determined the fact 
that the eye and the ear can and will follow a sermon lasting from 
18 to 20 minutes. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule. 
But ordinarily sermons beyond twenty minutes are largely wasted 
breath unless unusual conditions obtain. The time of sustained 
interest is even less in radio preaching, where the ear only is used. 
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For this reason most religious radio programs are booked on the 
fifteen-minute basis. 


Speaking of the length of the sermon, Martin Luther says: 
“Some plague the people with too long sermons; for the faculty of 
listening is a tender thing and soon becomes weary and satisfied. 
It is best not to preach long sermons and to speak simply, like 
a child.” Let us follow his well-known maxim: “Tritt frisch auf, 
tu’s Maul auf, hoer bald auf.” May God in His mercy keep us from 
the fatal folly of preaching our pews empty through inordinately 
long sermons. 

III. LiFE-RELATED PREACHING 


We turn now to a third major consideration in our critique of 
contemporary Lutheran preaching, and that is the failure of much of 
our preaching to be related to the life of our listeners. Atkinson in 
his How to Make Us Want Your Sermons states: “Clergymen often 
seem to take their audiences for granted. They deliver sermons that 
are not what the people need, but what they, the pastors, would 
like to say. Their line of reasoning is something like this: (1) Here 
is a gathering of sinners; (2) To such groups it is my duty to 
preach sermons; and (3) I will preach a sermon. The ‘ex opere 
operato’ complex is carried over from the sacraments to the sermon. 
Pastors, please study us and our needs in advance, and then preach 
your sermons.” We believe that this indictment is not without 
foundation. Too many of our sermons are theological, metaphysical, 
philosophical, stratospheric, and impractical. They carry a distinct 
post-mortem emphasis and mean little or nothing for the life that 
is here and now. 


If oratio, meditatio, et tentatio faciunt theologum, then they also 
make the preacher, and, so far as the preacher is concerned, the 
tentatio is not the least of the three. The preacher, to preach effec- 
tively, must know life, life in its utter reality, in some respects 
more of life than any of his parishioners. Unless his sermons attach 
themselves with design to the conscience, the heart, and the will of 
man, they will do little or no good. Good sermons are practical 
sermons, and practical sermons somehow flow out of life and go 
right back into life. Certainly the application of the sermon is 
a part of the problem we are here discussing, but only a part of it. 

To be a living, thrilling, throbbing sermon, it must reflect a definite 
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acquaintance with life from beginning to end. “One cannot listen 
to a sermon very long,” writes a book reviewer in the Christian 
Century Pulpit, “without detecting whether the sermon is born and 
bred in the cloister of the preacher's study or in the heart of his 
congregation. Pastors who are chained to their desks invariably 
preach sermons of a metaphysical character, while pastors who live 
for their people and with them are bound to preach life-related 
sermons.” And George F. Pentecost writes: “If the truth were 
known, many sermons are prepared and preached with more regard 
for the sermon than the souls of the hearers.” 


This is a danger which confronts especially the Lutheran preacher. 
Our doctrine of the Word may easily lead us to assume in view of 
the Holy Spirit’s operation through the Word that it is entirely 
unnecessary to relate the preached Word to life. Our preaching 
accordingly is exegetical, expositional. We frown somehow upon 
thematic or topical preaching inasmuch as it seems to come too 
close to life and leave too little room for the Word to function 
as a means of grace. Yet experience proves that preaching that does 
not die with the moment of delivery, but moves on in ever-widening 
circles in the lives of men, is preaching that reflects a good under- 
standing of the profound moral and spiritual needs of men and is 
designed to supply these needs. 


In this as in many other things men have gone to extremes. 
Sermons that appear to be all application, all sanctification, are 
not unknown to our circles, neither the type of preaching known 
as “life situation” preaching, where a particular need or problem in 
life inspires a sermon and completely monopolizes the sermon. 
An occasional sermon of this type may be welcome and beneficial 
to the congregation, but as a steady diet we question its value. 
“The preacher must catch the spirit of the age. However, his busi- 
ness is not only to catch, but to correct the spirit of the age. True 
preaching will touch life at every point.” 


The question naturally arises, how to make sermons more con- 
crete, living, realistic, related to actual life. The answer is found in 
the person of the preacher and his own relatedness to the life round 
about him. If he is a cloistered clergyman, who seldom emerges 
from his shell, he will quite naturally preach transcendental ser- 
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mons. But if he lives in his parish, in the hearts and homes of his 
people, touching their lives at their worst and at their best, his 
sermons will breathe a spirit of life-relatedness, which is immediately 
felt and discerned by his hearers. 


We venture a few suggestions: 


1. Do not underrate the homiletical value of parish visitation. 
Not books, nor sermons, nor church attendance will give firsthand 
information relative to the needs of the parish, but a regular visita- 
tion of the homes of the parish. We do not know whether the 
home-going pastor will necessarily have a better churchgoing con- 
gregation, but we do know that this home visitation will go a long 
way in keeping the feet of the preacher on the ground in his 
sermons. 


2. Welcome every opportunity to counsel members of the con- 
gregation. Whether it be pre-marital counseling, parental counsel- 
ing, problem counseling, youth or child counseling, jump at the 
opportunity and make the most of it. Certainly it is time-consum- 
ing, but educationally as broadening and deepening as anything one 
can find anywhere. Its homiletical value to the preacher cannot 
be weighed in rubies. 


3. Read avidly the biographies of good and great preachers. 
It is impossible to read biographies of great preachers without be- 
coming a better preacher oneself. We are thinking of books like 
Six Kings of the American Pulpit, by Macartney, or American 
Preachers of Today, by Edgar De Witt Jones, or River of Years, 
by Joseph Fort Newton, or I was Made a Preacher, by Bishop Ivan 
Holt, or The Romance of the Ministry, by Raymond Calkins, which 
is essentially an autobiography, or Set Apart for the Gospel, by 
Clarence Stoughton, which carries a distinctly Lutheran ring, or 
Nine Great Preachers, by Currier, or Princes of the Christian Pulpit 
and Pastorate, by Howard, two volumes, in which he treats both 
British and American preachers of note. Sermons will be more 
life-related when we note how others related them to life. 


4. Do not underrate the value of some of the pastoral romances 
which in recent years have appeared on the market. Smile if you 
will, but One Foot in Heaven, by Hartzell Spence, has given more 
than one practical turn to our sermons, in addition to teaching 

47 
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us pastoral tactology. A Mighty Fortress Is Our God, by LeGrand 
Cannon, read and reread with the greatest delight, has frequently 
influenced our pulpit. Papa Was a Preacher, by Alyene Porter, is 
more than a humorous story of life in a Methodist manse. It has 
nuggets of homiletical thought. I Married a Minister makes ex- 
cellent reading not only for the pastors’ wives, but for the preacher 
seeking homiletical stimulation. Forty Years a Country Preacher 
is an excellent antidote for one who may be tempted to drift into 
social preaching. Pastoral Adventure, by Reese, will serve to re- 
move any inferiority complex which the Lutheran preacher may 
have when comparing his position in life with that of the Episcopal 
rector. And the Lutheran preacher who has not read Clerical 
Errors, by Louis Tucker, should be in sackcloth and ashes until 
such a time that he has laughed himself through the last chapter 
and learned that life has been very much the same for all preachers. 

Learn to preach life-related sermons, and you will preach sermons 
that live in the conscience and life of the listeners. The proclama- 
tion of the eternal truths of God’s Word means little or nothing 
unless these truths can be attached to the conscience of the in- 
dividual and be made to bear upon his very life. The unknown 
must be attached to the known, the new fitted into the old, and 
then we shall have what our generation likes to speak of as “car- 
rying something home with you,” or “carrying over into life.” All 
of Paul’s preaching was life-related. So brutally and brazenly life- 
related was the preaching of John the Baptist that it cost him his 
head. If ever a prophet was a realist, it was our Lord. It must be 
thus with every preacher today. Failure in this accounts for some 
of our ineffective preaching today. 


IV. DELIVERY OF THE SERMON 


One of the truly touching tragedies of our day is to see con- 
scientious preachers burning the midnight oil in the careful prep- 
aration and writing of the sermon, then treading the winepress until 
the wee hours of the morning studying and mentally rehearsing their 
sermon, and . . . doing practically nothing about the vocal delivery 
of their sermons. Who of us has not listened to sermons excellent 
in content and arrangement but completely lost to the congregation 
because of a faulty delivery? And who has not extended his envy to 
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preachers who, though thin in thought and shallow in theology, 
yet because of a remarkable delivery, satisfy and move their con- 
gregations? Many of our preachers make tremendous efforts in 
preparing their sermon but fall down because they do practically 
nothing about its delivery. As a result one hears the following 
typical complaint: “Many sermons are never delivered at all. The 
minister gets his words out; he gets the sermon off his mind and 
out of his system, but he does not lodge it in the minds and hearts 
of the people, to whom it is addressed. Essentially he keeps the 
sermon to himself because he does not know how to deliver it. 
He doesn’t know how to preach.” 

It is in the spirit of “take heed” that we venture the following 
suggestions: 


1. Take time to study the anatomy and operation of your own 
voice. It will pay you a thousand times over. Unfortunately most 
of the books on this subject which we have consulted down through 
the years have proved too difficult or dull for us, but there are 
some within the intellectual and financial reach of most of us. 
Our random suggestions are a study of The Creative Delivery of 
Sermons, by Kirkpatrick. The Psychology of Persuasive Speech, 
by Oliver, which gives valued physiological directions. The Voice 
Governor, by an Eastern Episcopalian rector named Harper. The 
Preacher’s Voice, by Craig and Sokolowsky, possibly the best of all. 
How Shall I Say It? by Stover, a U.L.C. A. pastor of Philadelphia. 


2. Do not underestimate the value of safeguarding and promot- 
ing the health of your voice. This will mean a daily gargle, better, 
twice or three times a day, perhaps a massage with cold water or 
a penetrating ointment at the beginning of the day, guarding the 
voice against a cold or chill, wearing a collar and tie which do not 
choke or suppress, and exercising the diaphragm and lungs daily 
in support of the speaking voice, in short, doing everything possible 
to keep that voice healthy, pliable, strong. The voice is the 
pteacher’s greatest and most indispensable tool. The care he gives 
to the voice determines whether the voice will be an asset or a 
liability. A poor voice has been the underlying cause for the 
premature retirement of many a preacher from the ministry. Failure 
to take care of the voice may mean an early pension. Our sugges- 
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tion, then, is to let no day go by without your exercising and 
strengthening your voice through a series of vocal calisthenics. 
Nulla dies sine vocalysis. 

3. Discover the pitch and the level on which you can speak 
effectively. Usually a tenor envies a bass, and a bass envies a tenor, 
both failing to recognize that each has a range and pitch all his 
own. Just how much training can change the natural pitch of 
a voice, we do not know, but there is no voice that cannot be 
made resonant and pliable through exercise and training. And the 
ring of the voice reveals emotion, convictions, or the lack of con- 
victions more so than probably anything else. 

We have always been amused and amazed by the suave direc- 
tions given especially to young preachers relative to the tone of 
delivery. We quote: “Speak in the conversational, matter-of-fact 
tone. Avoid shouting. You may fire an audience with a loud voice, 
but if you want to persuade them, drop your voice and talk to them 
as a father talks to his child. Speak slowly and deliberately. Seneca 
writes of Cicero that he always spoke deliberately from the heart. 
Write simply as you talk, and so talk to your people. The memorized 
sermon will spark off quite naturally. Don’t be in a hurry. Like 
every other vocal artist, make every sound and syllable count.” 


There is a good measure of wisdom and practical advice in all 
of this, but also the definite danger that the preacher becomes little 
more than a mechanical channel for the operation of the Holy 
Spirit and the transference of revealed truth. He is just a relay 
station. Just a recitalist. His tone of voice soon reveals it. No 
righteous ring, no real warmth, no revelation of personal convic- 
tions, no give-and-take thrill of spontaneous reasoning, no rapport, 
no feeling of togetherness in a common cause. Just a calm word- 
for-word peeling off of the prepared sermon manuscript. And this, 
I believe, is characteristic of much of our preaching. It neither 
reveals life nor excites life. “He left me cold and frigid,” complains 
a listener. While another added: “With his dry and unemotional 
preaching he could not convert a titmouse.” 

If John the Baptist had followed the rule of conversational 
matter-of-fact preaching, he would have been pretty much of a 
failure. And Augustine must have been wretched in his pulpit, 
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for, like many of us, he was very nervous and at times fell all over 
himself. Martin Luther with his high tenor voice, his compara- 
tively rapid pace, and his language of the common man, what 
a fizzle he must have been! Walter A. Maier, with his rapid- 
fire, rasping voice, employed anything but a conversational tone. 


Yet preaching is something more than a mere restatement of 
revealed truth. It is, first of all, a public proclamation of these 
truths made in the name of another. It is furthermore the proclama- 
tion of truths which have passed through the distillation of a 
preacher’s personal experience. He preaches the meaning of Christ 
to man only after he has personally experienced what Christ means 
to him. His preaching is always and only in the light of personal 
testimony and experience. It is true what Paul says: “We preach 
not ourselves,” yet it is amazingly true that we do preach ourselves, 
and unless we do it, our preaching remains poor and ineffectual. 
In other words, if personal convictions, based on personal experi- 
ence, do not guide us in all of our preaching, our preaching will 
be lacking in warmth and fire. Now, if the pulpit is not on fire, 
the pews in all probability will not ignite. And if the sermon and 
the tone of delivery reveal no personal convictions, do not look 
for a harvest in the pew. And this, I add, is not written with a 
thought of underrating the power of the Holy Spirit. Said a Chinese 
convert in a conversation with a missionary while discussing the 
merits of a new pastor for the parish: “We want men with hot 
hearts to tell us of the love of Christ.” 


In the light of the preceding, then, it is evident that the depth 
of the convictions and the reality of the religious experience of the 
individual will largely determine the tone and the ring of the 
voice. He will shout on Easter if the Easter hope and comfort 
are truly in his soul. He will never drop but ever raise his voice 
in righteous wrath when proclaiming God’s judgment upon the 
transgressions of man. There will be times, to be sure, when his 
voice will assume the slow, rhythmic pace of the funeral march. 
Factual comfort is quietly spoken. There will be other times when 
his voice will assume the rush of many waters. After all, all of 
our convictions and emotions are expressed in certain tones, and 
they are never quite the same in every person. God spare our con- 
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gregations from the same, dead, lifeless, conversational, monotonous 
tone in every sermon. Recitatives are usually bad enough in the 
average oratorio, even when sung by artists and maestros. Con- 
versational, monotonous “recitatives” in the pulpit are a positive 
abomination in a Christian church and bring no glory to the 
living Christ. Let the preacher never hesitate to preach with 
abandon. 

Preacher, watch your voice. Give it the best of your culture 
and care. Without it you are practically hepless in your ministry. 
And learn to speak in tones which are inspired by, and leave no 
doubt with regard to, the profundity and reality of your religious 
convictions and are designed to awaken and deepen religious con- 
victions in others. 

V. ILLUSTRATIONS 


One cannot compare Lutheran sermons with non-Lutheran ser- 
mons without noting immediately that while Calvinistic preaching 
on the whole is rich in illustrations and analogies, our Lutheran 
preaching is not. Certainly we are making excellent headway in 
this direction, as a comparison of a 1950 Concordia Pulpit with a 
1940 Concordia Pulpit will sufficiently indicate, or some of the 
sermons in the 1950 Concordia Pulpit with other sermons in the 
same volume will prove. Our preachers are beginning to use illus- 
trations, good illustrations, and use them aptly and effectively. Yet 
we still have much to learn in this area. 

To our day and generation religio-theological reasoning is dif- 
ficult. This, we feel, also applies to the members of our Lutheran 
churches for whom we have provided Christian day schools and of 
whom we frequently boast that they are well “indoctrinated.” Yet 
ask the average congregation to follow a preacher in, let us say, 
fifteen minutes of straight theological reasoning (dogmatic sermons 
in other words) and see what paled and palsied appearance the 
congregation will assume after about five minutes. It is indescrib- 
ably dry to them, and after a bit, distasteful and dead. We marvel 
at times at the long, deep, dogmatic sermons which our forefathers 
could preach to their congregations, and apparently with profit and 
delight. What they had which we lack is difficult for us to deter- 
mine, unless it be charged against the general levity and secularism 
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of our age. Certainly in mind, culture, and education we are not 
one whit behind those generations. 


Suffice it to say that our congregations need mental helps and 
props in following us in our twenty-two minute sermons. Such in- 
terest helps are stories, illustrations, pointed comparisons, parables. . 
In the overtones of illustrations we can often teach more than we 
can through the straight word. 


Jesus was a master in parables or pointed illustrations. He saw 
profound spiritual truths symbolized and illuminated by occurrences 
in everyday life and did not hesitate to call attention to the point 
of comparison or contrast. Our Lutheran congregations today in 
their utter simplicity are strangely like the multitudes that faced 
Jesus. And they have need of sermons with barbed parables and 
pointed illustrations. 


Many of our forefathers (in fact some of the patres today) were 
deadly set against the use of illustrations. In our own seminary 
mimeographed text on homiletics, as late as 1920, we find a caution 
against the use of illustrations. They reflect a Calvinistic way of 
preaching, the author argues, essentially deny the clarity of the 
Word, invade the sphere of the Holy Spirit, and should be used 
sparingly or not at all. The only proper illustrations are those 
taken from the Bible. Such advice is no longer given — nor heeded, 
as is evidenced by the publication of the 1936 volume of the Con- 
cordia Pulpit series. This volume on illustrations is a homiletical 
gold mine. It has given us inspiration for at least five years of solid 
preaching and is good for many more. And this despite the fact 
that our own index system of illustrative materials is quite thorough 
and we have a better-than-average library of reference books on 
homiletics. May we also call attention to the fact that no series 
of our six-penny devotional booklets sold so readily and was used 
so eagerly as that which in every meditation featured a story or 
illustration and then quoted Scripture in support of the point of the 
story. No, it is true, we are preaching sermons with more and 
better illustrations, and whether Calvinistic in origin or just Amer- 
ican, illustrations are here to stay. 


Illustrations are windows for the soul, both of the preacher and 
the listener. The glass in these windows is a two-way glass, per- 
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mitting thought traffic in both directions. Where they are lacking, 
as they frequently do in our preaching, truth suffers. Experience 
conclusively proves that where illustrations are aptly used, truth 
sinks in and registers. Where they are absent, the truths frequently 
die on the lips of the preacher. Illustrations are like pictures to the 
eye which rivet attention and help to fasten the truth in memory. 

Perhaps we should add that we are aware of the dangers and 
temptations in the improper use of illustrations — the temptation 
of the preacher to identify himself with the experiences of others 
and to take credit for something which is not his own; the danger 
of betraying the secrets of the confessional; using illustrations which 
do not illustrate the point at issue; following the lazy preachet’s 
path and converting a series of stories into a sermon rather than 
laboring painstakingly with the revelation of God’s Word. Yet 
despite these and many other dangers we are firmly convinced that 
for better and more effective preaching we must acquire the art 
of using more and better illustrations in our sermons. 

But where get them? That, after all, is the question. Certainly 
the easiest and least profitable way to acquire illustrations is to 
purchase them by the book loads on the market, all ready made 
and carefully indexed. Now, if you simply must lead a dull life, 
lack imagination, and cannot acquire the habitus to see great 
truths reflected and revealed in the ways of man, then by all means 
purchase a good book on illustrations. 

We offer a few suggestions in the art of acquiring more and 
better illustrations for your preaching: 

1. Carefully read and comb your Bible for illustrations and 
comparisons. The authority of the Word will carry over to the 
authority of these illustrations. Oh, for the gift of illuminating the 
truths of the Scriptures with other Scriptures! Some men have it. 
All of the great pulpit masters have it. Most of us can acquire 
it if we properly pursue it. Bible illustrations are the best illustra- 
tions, more cogent and convincing, less tempting, and more readily 
understood than any others. 

2. Record and compile illustrations based on your own experi- 
ence. Our card index of illustrations from our own pastoral life 
is invaluable. They have flesh and blood, can be repeated, and 
awaken a natural warmth in the lips of the preacher and the ears 
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of the listener. Next to Biblical illustrations always give first place 
to your own, even though they may not be quite as phenomenal, 
miraculous, and breath-taking as some of those of the books. 


3. Listen carefully to the pastoral experiences of others. Our 
people have an amazing interest in the tales of preachers, especially 
if these tales throw new light upon old truths. Next to our own 
pastoral experiences we can quote none with greater effect than 
those of some brother of the cloth. At times we wonder why some 
older brother with a little more time has not felt inspired to gather 
these stories and weave them into a pastoral anthology literally 
jam-packed with glowing tales for sermon illustrations. 


4. Use published illustrations from the pastorates and ministries 
of others, especially if they have been pastors with an evangelical 
bent. Clarence Macartney’s book on illustrations gleaned from his 
own sermons is unexcelled in this class. 


5. Operate a file (or combine it with your own card index system 
of illustrations) of all of the striking illustrations which you may 
happen upon in your reading, irrespective what that reading may be. 
We cannot at this time recall the name of the great psychological 
light who was buried with pen and pad in his hand because of his 
insistence throughout his professional life that thinking is best done 
with pencil and pad. I believe that most of us preachers would be 
more thorough and effective preachers if we did more of our 
thinking and reading with a pencil and pad. The occasional day, 
when we review, classify, and file our perforated memo slip, always 
proves a most profitable day for us. 

6. Purchase with thought and discretion a book on illustrations 
and anecdotes, preferably Volume 1936 of the Concordia Pulpit. 
Pastors who have not read The Art of Illustrating Sermons, by 
Bryan, should do so. If nothing else is read in the summary state- 
ments of Batsell Barrett Baxter in his The Heart of the Yale Lec- 
tures, then certainly the chapter on “Illustrations” should be read. 

To summarize: Illustrating sermons is difficult work, more so 
for the younger preachers than for the older, who have a lifetime 
of experience behind them. But it is an art which must be mas- 
tered if the preacher would hold and move his audience. The 
preacher rises and falls with his sermons. Concern for good illus- 
trations will enable him to preach better sermons. 
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VI. ESCHATOLOGICAL URGENCY 


Our religion is both “diesseits” and “jenseits,” ante mortem and 
post mortem. Yet traditionally our emphasis has primarily been 
on the “jenseits,” the post mortem. The preaching of the New Tes- 
tament is distinctly eschatological. It is always directed toward 
those things which lie in the foreseeable future, at the end of time — 
the returning Lord, resurrection, judgment, eternal salvation or 
damnation. So our Lord, so Paul, so Peter, and so John. And that 
preaching was urgent. The tension and pressure of imminence was 
always within it. Now is the time of grace. Today is the day of 
salvation. The ax is at the root. Today harden not your hearts. 
Be ye ready also, for ye know not the hour when the Son of Man 
shall come in His glory. What immediacy, what tension, what 
urgency and imminence! Maranatha. It is a matter of today 
or never. 

Richard Baxter could write: 

I preached as never sure to preach again 
And as a dying man to dying men. 

And Summerfield, just before his death, exclaimed: “Oh! If only 
I might be raised again! How I could preach! I could preach 
as I never preached before! I have taken a look into eternity!” 

An examination of our current preaching reveals the absence 
of this urgent, eschatological ring. Whether we preachers have 
not taken our look into eternity, or whether we have become so 
enamored of the sola gratia, sola fide, and sola Scriptura that we 
have largely forgotten about the other end of the rainbow, we do 
not know. But this urgency, we fear, is neither in our own convic- 
tions nor in the sermons we preach, except possibly at the close of 
the church year or at the bedside and the casketside. And 
because it is absent, our sermons are falling flat. We hit little or 
nothing because the note of urgency is lacking. And next Sunday 
another sermon will be preached, and we shall have another op- 
portunity, so why worry very much about this one? 

It would seem to us that one of the most compelling needs we 
preachers face is a recapture of the urgent preaching of the early 
Church in view of the imminent return of our Lord. With John 
the Baptist every appeal was a matter of life and death. All of the 
preaching of Jesus and Paul was colored by the sure things which 
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lay immediately ahead. Peter in his Epistles literally throbs with 
urgent eschatology. And you will never understand John in his 
Revelation unless you keep in mind the background of persecution 
and the imminent relief which the returning Lord would bring to 
him over against that situation. 


Yes, Baxter is right, we must preach every sermon as if this 
were the last opportunity for us and our congregation, knowing 
full well that both we in the pulpit and they in the pew are com- 
mon fellow travelers on the pathway to the grave, the resurrection, 
the judgment, and, pray God, the throne of grace above. 


Homileticians tell us that it is always advisable to conclude the 
sermon on a high eschatological note, pointing to the hands of love 
above, to heaven, to eternal life. There is wisdom in this. But 
what is greater wisdom, it would seem to us, is to inject this note 
into the body of the sermon, have the sermon completely colored 
and saturated by it, and then with this urgency press it upon the 
heart and conscience of the congregation. 


With this we conclude our Critique of Contemporary Lutheran 
Preaching. If what we have said or suggested will so move the 
preacher that he return to his preaching with the firm resolve to 
perfect himself in this greatest of all arts— publicly proclaiming 
God’s saving love to men — then our efforts surely will not have 
been in vain. “For we have this treasure.” Let us share it with 
men as best we can. 


Joliet, Ill. 
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A Serws of Sermon Studies for the Church Year 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MatTT. 18:21-22 


The Text and the Day.— This text is closely related to the 
Gospel for the Day. It is the preceding context for this pericope 
and deals with the same topic. The Introit may be drawn into the 
sermon since it emphasizes the forgiveness of God. Also the first 
' sentence of the Gradual. 


Notes on Meaning. — The text is short and the meaning clear. 
In verses 15-20 the Savior had told His disciples in detail how 
Christians are to deal with fellow Christians who have trespassed 
against them. Now the question arose in Peter’s mind, “How oft 
shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him?” V.20. To 
him it seemed that no Christian could be expected to continue to 
forgive if his brother persisted in sinning against him no matter 
how often and how sincerely he had been granted forgiveness. 
According to the Rabbinical Law a person was required to forgive 
three times. Peter goes far beyond that, “Till seven times,” perhaps 
having in mind the Savior’s instruction Luke 17:3-4. By asking 
this question Peter revealed that he had not yet grasped the funda- 
mental principle of Christian life and conduct: Love, also to our 
fellow men, particularly to our fellow Christians. His conception 
of Christian forgiveness was legalistic rather than evangelical; 
a duty according to the law instead of a privilege bestowed upon 
God’s children through the Gospel. As a result, he was not fully 
aware that the motivation of Christian forgiveness must always 
be love and not merely an earnest desire to fulfill an ethical obliga- 
tion. Neither did he seem to realize that the purpose of Christian 
forgiveness must always be the salvation of the erring brother 
rather than the putting at ease of one’s own conscience. In short, 
Peter still had not learned that a Christian who forgives his brother 
actually conveys God’s full and unlimited forgiveness to him. — 
The Savior’s answer clears up the whole matter in a few words, 
v.22. While Peter had set a definite figure (7), He stresses in the 
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strongest possible terms that a Christian must forgive his brother 
as often as he sins against him and repents, no matter how often 
that may be, how close these sins may be to one another, or over 
how long a period they may extend. The God of love for the sake 
of Jesus Christ our Savior forgives to the uttermost. He can never 
and under no circumstances refuse to forgive because “God is love,” 
1 John 4:16. 

Preaching Pitfalls. —It goes without saying that the preacher 
must work with the context, but in this case he should be careful 
not to preach on the context, for instance, the Gospel for the Day, 
but on the text itself. Moreover, the preacher must be on his guard 
lest he make the same mistake which Peter made. In that case 
his sermon would degenerate into mere moral instruction without 
any Gospel content. Care must also be exercised lest the presenta- 
tion become too abstract, merely a set of rules. It should be con- 
crete, down to earth, with examples and illustrations. Finally, don’t 
be too hard on Peter. 

Preaching Emphases. — The chief emphasis should be placed on 
the fact that it is a privilege rather than a duty to forgive, so that 
the members of the congregation, as well as the preacher himself 
may experience that it is a joy to forgive and not a drudgery forced 
upon us by the law. Prov. 19:11 b. 

Problem and Goal. — As usual, the greatest problem lies in the 
stubbornness and the selfish pride of the human heart, vices of 
which even the Christian heart has not been fully cleansed. This 
should be freely acknowledged in the sermon. With this back- 
ground, the goal is not hard to find. The preacher must aim at 
persuading his hearers, with the help of God, to cultivate the sacred 
art of forgiving for Jesus’ sake no matter how hard this may be 
or how often it may become necessary. 


Outline: 


“How Ort SHALL My BROTHER SIN AGAINST ME, 
AND I FORGIVE HIM?” 


I. What this question reveals. 
A. A false conception of Christian forgiveness; 
B. A false conception of its motivation; 
C. A false conception of its purpose. 
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II. How this question is to be answered. 


A. Christian forgiveness is a God-given privilege, and not the 
mere discharge of an obligation. 

B. Christian forgiveness is always motivated by love which, 
patterned after the love of God, is inexhaustible and knows 
no limits; 

C. Christian forgiveness has as its objective the salvation of 
the offending brother. 

Conclusion: Luke 17:5. 





E. J. FRIEDRICH 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MARK 10:23-31 


The Text and the Day.— “The theme of this day’s teaching is 
our heavenly citizenship, which requires standards of life and con- 
duct worthy of that high estate but which does not free us from 
meeting the normal obligations of our earthly citizenship.” (Reed. ) 
The present text may well make use of that setting. 

Notes on Meaning.-——Vv.17-22 provide the setting and oc- 
casion of the text. However vv. 13-16 with their emphasis on 
childlike humility and complete dependence on God cannot be 
ignored. — Note the tenderness and deep concern of Jesus as He 
must uncover the helplessness of mankind and the naive concepts 
of men: v. 23, “looked round” (cp. v.21); v.24, “children”; v. 27, 
“looking upon them.” — V. 23: “how hardly” amplified in v. 24: 
“them that trust in riches,” and finally declared impossible in v. 25. 
— V. 25: Not merely a figure of speech. The Jewish saying is used 
to express an impossibility. — V.26: Disciples are dumbfounded 
because the salvation of the world appears to be in jeopardy. They 
knew that it was the part of human nature to trust in mammon. 
— V.27: Jesus says it is impossible, but (blessed “but”) it is pos- 
sible through the saving power of God. Only thus. Eph. 2:8-9; 
1 Cor.12:3. Cp. Formula of Concord, Article II. Man’s way is 
closed. The door of grace is open to all. — V. 28: Petet’s unfinished 
question. Let us not forget that Peter and the others had really 
broken away not merely from their trade but their service to the 
world. Peter’s question was not all bad and therefore Jesus answers 
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with the good first. — Vv. 29-30: God will bless those who have 
gone the “grace way.” Peter is reminded that others will also 
leave all. The reward is not always sub specie aeternitatis, but there 
are rewards of grace which reach into eternity. “The common joys 
of life will be multiplied.” Note even the persecutions are included 
among the rewards, though they will not extend into heaven. See 
Matt. 5:10; Phil. 1:29; 1 Pet. 3:14 and 4:12-16.—V.31: But 
there was something dangerous in Peter’s question. The way is not 
finished. Those who have gone through the proper door may still 
be led astray by a false sense of satisfaction which may well border 
on smugness. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — The text should not be limited to the rich. 
Both they who have riches and they who aspire to them are in the 
same danger. 1 Tim. 6:9, 17; Ps. 62:10. In fact the text must not 
be limited to monetary wealth although the immediate context 
points to it. There are riches of all kinds: economic, social, intel- 
lectual, physical, etc. To trust in the earthly and especially in the 
“ego” is man’s first sin. Trust in these and it is impossible to enter 
the kingdom. 

Problem and Goal. — The text points out the impossibility of 
entering heaven when men trust in the earthly and that those who 
have entered the kingdom will share in the true blessings of God, 
though these may include persecutions. The text warns against the 
basic sin of self-trust and a reliance on the secular. It continues 
to warn even those who have put their trust in Him. 


Outline: 
THE Door INTO THE KINGDOM 


I. Barred by man’s self-trust. 
A. The futile trust in possessions. 
B. Barred for all comers. 


II. Opened by the power of God. 
A. The open sesame of grace. 
B. The promised blessings. 
C. The earnest warning. ARTHUR C. REPP 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Matt. 16:5-12 


The Text and the Day.— The Propers for the Day describe the 
fashion in which the Christian worshiper belongs completely to 
God because of Christ. The text singles out one phase of the 
Christian’s life in Christ which comprises all the rest —his faith 
in God as Sustainer both of the physical and spiritual life. 

Notes on Meaning. — Context: After the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand the Savior and the disciples set sail for a locality prob- 
ably southward of the Sea of Tiberias but outside of Jewish ter- 
ritory (cf. Edersheim, II, p. 67 ff.). Here a delegation of Pharisees 
and Sadducees came and challenged Jesus’ claims by asking for 
more miracles. This challenge revealed the basic unbelief and 
godlessness of these people; for they sought to negate the teaching 
of Christ that He was Savior; note the burden of the remainder of 
the chapter. This fact filled the Savior’s mind also after He had 
departed for the other side of the Lake and the disciples began to 
discuss their lack of provisions (Mark 8:14, they had only one 
loaf). — V.6: Just as Jesus had done on a previous occasion, He 
seeks to turn thinking away from physical concerns and petty worry 
to spiritual concerns and trust in God; John 6:26 ff. The leaven 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees was a mixture, an alien intrusion, 
of flesh into ostensible godliness and true religion. They assumed 
to trust in God, but actually sought to trust in themselves for their 
righteousness with God; cf. Gal. 5:9, and the other analogies, Matt. 
9:14 ff. Behind seemingly insignificant fretting about provisions 
could lurk basic lack of trust in God, loss of communion with 
Him.— V.7-12: This connection between their worry for pro- 
visions and the religion of self-reliance of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees the Savior Himself now constructs explicitly. He calls their 
worry “littleness of faith.” He reminds them of the great feedings 
in which He had demonstrated Himself to be the great Provider 
for life. Then He points out, v.11, that their chief defect and His 
chief concern for them was not simply lack of bread, but lack of 
faith, operating with “the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees,” the doctrine of self-righteousness and self-reliance. 

Preaching Pitfalls. —'The preacher has no time to go into great 
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detail on the difference between Pharisee and Sadducee. Here they 
are very much alike in several essentials: their hostility to Jesus, 
their unbelief of His Saviorhood and Lordship, their self-sufficiency 
and self-righteousness. — The text is negative; the essential answer 
to its indictment must be supplied from the hints in vv.9 and 10, 
Jesus’ self-demonstration as Provider and Savior, as Bread of Life, 
John 6; in so doing, man’s problem of sin and separation from 
God, and Christ’s answer of redemption through the Cross, must 
be stated explicitly. 

~~ Problem and Goal. — The text is rich in analysis of the problem: 
littleness of faith, which becomes apparent in seemingly harmless 
worry over provision for daily bread, but which shows itself most 
bitterly in rejection of Christ as the Way of Life. The goal: to 
bring the hearer to a working realization that Jesus Christ, His 
Lord and Savior, guarantees forgiveness of sins and life with God, 
and thus contrives and protects that relation of the hearer to God 
by which the hearer can be confident of God’s supply for every need. 


Illustrations. — The text is rich in practical and homely detail, 
which should be exploited. The preacher need not go into ap- 
plications to war and the atomic crisis merely, but should utilize 
the simple bread-and-butter littleness of faith of his hearer for 
analogies to the text. — The evil thing about the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees was that their system was a doctrine; they sought to 
impart it to others. Describe modern doctrines of self-righteous- 
ness; not merely Modernism and Religious Liberalism, but con- 
fidence in physical well-being, education, material comforts, which 
cause men to imagine that they do not need God. — Current fears, 
of war, sudden death, illness, etc., are a sort of leaven of the Sad- 
ducees: we are in danger and discomfort and think there is none 
to help. 


Outline: 
LITTLENESS OF FAITH—ITs DANGER AND CURE 
I. Littleness of faith. 
A. Shows itself in petty worries about daily life. The dis- 
ciples; our varieties. 
B. Shows itself in self-reliance for righteousness toward God; 
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self-righteousness; rejection of Christ. The Pharisees and 
Sadducees; current varieties. 

C. The danger of littleness of faith: it cuts off from the One 
Help, God; it turns to fear and death. 


II. Christ’s help for littleness of faith. 
A. He bids us turn to Him and away from our self-reliance. 


B. He has won life for our souls, through His suffering and 
death and resurrection. He is the Bread of Life. 
C. He guarantees to provide and protect us physically, as we 
need Him and as we go about our task in His name. 
D. Let us understand that first we need faith, and His right- 
eousness; then the earthly items follow. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 





TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATT. 13:47-50 


The Text and the Day.— The emphasis in the Parable of the 
Dragnet is on the final separation — an appropriate subject for the 
last Sunday of the church year. 


Notes on Meaning. — “The kingdom of heaven”: the Church in 
its present condition.* — “Net”: a seine, the largest of nets, some- 
times half a mile long. “Leaded below, that it may sweep the 
bottom of the sea, and supported with corks above, it is carried out 
so as to enclose a large space of sea; the ends are then brought 
together, and it, with all it contains, is drawn up upon the shore.” 
The net is the Gospel.* — “The sea”: the world. Mark 16:15. 
Matt. 24:14.— “Of every kind”: not only “of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues,” but also good and bad, useful 
and useless, sham Christians and true Christians. — “When it was 
full”: the last of the elect enclosed.— “They drew to shore”: 





* Ep. NOTE: The interpretation of our esteemed contributor is a frequent one 
and produces an edifying sermon, particularly if his suggestions are followed. 
Another interpretation takes the definition of the text more literally: “The King- 
dom of Heaven is like a net.” As God works in the world, through the Gospel 
drawing men to Himself and implanting His life in them, some are outwardly 
gathered in who inwardly do not possess that life at all, and whose unbelief 
will be made apparent at Judgment.— The applications are thus very similar, 
but the basic definitions of the text somewhat different. —R.R.C. 
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now, at last, the content of the net is exposed, and the bad may be 
separated from the good. “The ‘sheet fish’ is the one most often 
cast away from the haul of the dragnet, as dog fish are by Cape 
Cod fishermen. Eels and unscaled water animals are ‘unclean’ to 
Hebrews (Lev. 11:9-12).” (Encyclopedia of Bible Life, Miller.) — 
“Gathered the good into vessels”: “the just.” “Jesus, Thy blood 
and righteousness,” etc. — “Cast the bad away”: the eternal damna- 
tion of all sham Christians. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Chrysostom called this “a terrible parable,” 
and Gregory the Great said that it is “one to be feared rather than 
to be expounded.” You are a Gospel preacher. Your preaching on 
this parable will be worse than useless unless it culminates in that 
message which alone can bring forgiveness to the bad and trans- 
form them into such as are good. 


Problem and Goal. — To shock the sham Christians out of their 
security, and to bring them to repentance and faith. To comfort 
the real Christians with the prospect of a pure Church in glory, 
and to exhort them to cultivate a genuine inward religion. 


Outline: 
THE FINAL SEPARATION 


1. Don’t let the present mixture of real Christians and sham 
Christians deceive you. You may be im the Church, yet not of the 
Church. Others may not suspect your hypocrisy, but “the Lord 
knoweth them that are His.” And on the Last Day all that are 
not His will be exposed and condemned. Seek forgiveness in Christ, 
and become a genuine Christian. 

2. Don’t let the present mixture of real Christians and sham 
Christians offend you. The Lord told you that the visible Church 
would be like that. But He also promised that this condition will 
not last forever. There will be no hypocrites in heaven. Let it be 
your chief concern to avoid all sham in your religion and to remain 
a genuine Christian. OSWALD RIESS 





THANKSGIVING DAY LUKE 11:17-19 


The Text and the Day.— The history of our national Thanks- 
giving Day is most interesting. On the occasion of the first cele- 
bration the blessings were meager. What a lesson for us today 
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with all our abundance and wealth! The Propers for this day bring 
emphatic reminders of our obligation to thank God. Our text drives 
home this lesson most forcibly. 


Notes on Meaning. —“Were there not ten cleansed?” V.17. 
Christ’s marvelous miracle, the healing of the lepers, must be 
presented. Note the location: “He passed through the midst of 
Samaria and Galilee.” Ten lepers —a regular colony in a pathetic 
condition. These men were not merely banished from all society, 
but also were doomed to die a terrible death.— All ten had some 
knowledge of Christ’s power to heal and His willingness to show 
mercy. They knew that Jesus was passing through this section. 
They “lifted up their voices” (the hoarse cry of a leper).— Christ 
had mercy on them. He saw and acted. He tested them. He tried 
their obedience. “Go show yourselves unto the priests” implied 
positive promise of a cure. Other examples of such tests, Naaman, 
the centurion, the Syrophoenician woman, etc. — Jesus healed them 
while they were en route; whether gradually or instantaneously 
does not matter. The healing furnished evidence of Christ's 
omnipotence. 

There can be no doubt that the cure was miraculous. The priests 
had to pronounce the men healed. Thereby they virtually declared 
Jesus to be the miraculous Healer. 

A marvelous blessing such as this miraculous cure surely called 
for profound gratitude. — Yet only one “returned to give glory 
to God.” Christ’s: “Were there not ten cleansed? but where are 
the nine?” is a bitter complaint, an awful indictment. Where are 
the nine? Are they so occupied with the gracious gift as to forget 
the gracious Giver? Are they at home with relatives and friends? 
Have they so soon forgotten their Benefactor? What base in- 
gratitude! 

“Save this stranger.” “And he was a Samaritan” implies that 
others were Jews who knew better. They had been taught. — 
Samaritans were considered inferior, yes, enemies. The twofold men- 
tion of “stranger” and “Samaritan” makes the return of this man 
stand out in bold relief. A sharp contrast indeed: Ingratitude 
where you would not expect it. Gratitude where you would least 
expect it. One out of ten—what a disappointing ratio! Christ 
keenly felt this. 
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“Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath made thee whole.” — What 
tender dealing with this “stranger!” Christ recognizes gratitude. 
It fills His heart with joy.— The Savior likely said many things 
to this man. Here we have the record of His most important state- 
ments. What wonderful encouragement! Note the emphasis on 
faith. This contact with Christ must have been of incalculable value 
for this “stranger.” 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Thanksgiving Day preaching must not de- 
teriorate into a mere boastful recital of America’s greatness and 
accomplishments. True, we North Americans have experienced 
wonderful blessings lavishly showered upon us by a gracious God. 
This should lead us to deep humility and heartfelt gratitude. — 
We should never overlook the one of the ten. A mere scathing 
denouncement of the nine ingrates will not suffice. The one needs 
encouragement and strengthening. 

Preaching Emphasis. — Blessings bestowed should move us to 
gratitude. God expects gratitude. He has commanded it.— The 
text furnishes excellent opportunity to stress the great undeserved 
blessing of health of body and mind. A sound mind in a sound 
body — what a gracious gift of God! We do not thank God for it 
as we ought. In this connection emphasize “food and drink, clothing 
and shoes,” etc., by which God preserves our health. Preserving a 
healthy body is as great a gift of God as healing our body from 
sickness. — The text certainly exposes the common sin of ingrati- 
tude, of which only too often also Christians are guilty. — Christ 
speaks of faith and its wonderful effect. Let us emphasize faith, 
faith in Christ, the effect of faith. 

Problem and Goal.— The aim of the sermon should be to lead 
people to true penitence where they have failed to be truly thankful. 
The chief aim must be to instill an eager desire to “glorify God.” 
Our worshipers should wholeheartedly join the Christian poet 
and sing: We'll crowd Thy gates with thankful songs 


High as the heavens our voices raise, etc. 


Outline: 
WHERE ARE THE NINE? 


I. What prompted Christ's question? 
A. Ten were leprous and were healed, but only one thanked 
Him. 
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B. He expected gratitude and keenly felt this ingratitude. 


C. He wanted to acknowledge the “stranger’s” gratitude (by 
contrast). 


D. He wanted to emphasize and encourage the faith of the 
Samaritan. 
II. What lessons are we to learn from Christ’s question? 


A. We should recognize the boundless blessings which God 
has graciously bestowed upon us (both temporal and 
spiritual ). 





B. We should earnestly examine our attitude toward the 
Giver and repent of our ingratitude. 

C. We should humbly and fervently thank God. 

D. We should appreciate it that we receive God’s gracious 
blessings by faith in Christ. J. W. BEHNKEN 





TEXTS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR 1950—1951 


For the coming Church Year the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY proposes to furnish helps on some of the Eisenach Old 
Testament Series texts. Contrary to past practice, each issue will 
bring the treatment of only one of the four or more texts of the month. 
This treatment will be an extended study of the text by a specialist in 
the field, which we hope will be stimulating not only for that text, but 
also for others during the year. We give the list of suggested texts and 
append to each, not a sermon theme, but the central thought of the 
Service for the Day according to its Propers. The contributors will 
furnish material on one of these texts for the month related to the 
respective theme for the day. 


Dec. 3 1S. in Adv. Jer. 31:31-34 (The Christian’s Faith for the New 


Church Year ) 
Dec.10 2S. in Adv. Mal. 4 (Sure Hope and Faith) 
Dec.17 35S. in Adv. Is. 40:1-8 (Christian Courage Toward the 
Judgment) 
Dec.24 45S. in Adv. Deut. 18:15-19 (Expectant Joy at the Incarnation) 
Dec. 25 Christmas Is. 9:2-7 (The Savior, True God and Man) 
Dec.31 S.a.Chris. Is. 63:7-16 (God Our Redeemer ) 
Jan. 1 N.Y.Day  Ps.121 (The Lord Our Protector ) 
Jan. 7 1S.a.Ep. Ps. 122 (God's Help for Witness ) 
Jan.14 2S.a.Ep. Ex. 3:1-6 (Christ’s Glory Revealed ) 


Jan.21 Sept. Jer. 9:23, 24 (God’s Deliverance from Sin) 
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Jan. 28 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 25 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 11 
Mar. 18 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 25 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 8 
Apr. 15 


Apr. 22 
Apr. 29 
May 3 
May 6 
May 13 
May 20 
May 27 
June 3 
June 10 
June 17 
June 24 
July 1 
July 8 
July 15 
July 22 
July 29 


Aug. 5 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 26 


Sep. 2 
Sep. 9 
Sep. 16 
Sep. 23 


Sep. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 


Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 30 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 25 
Nov. 29 


Sex. 
Quing. 
Invoc. 
Rem. 
Oculi 
Laetare 
Judica 
Palm S. 
M. Th. 
G. Fr. 
Easter 
Quasim. 
Mis. D. 
Jubilate 


Cantate 
Rogate 
Ascension 
Exaudi 
Pentecost 
Trinity 


i Sse. de. 
2 S. a. Tr. 
3 S. a. Tr. 
45a: is. 
55.0. it. 
6 S.a. Tr. 
a. Tr. 
a: ae. 

9 S. a. Tr. 
10 S. a. Tr. 


78. 
8 S. 


11 Se: Te. 
2 Sa. ae: 
pa ae. 
14 S. a. Tr. 


15 S. a. Tr. 
16 S. a. Tr. 
iy Sa. ae: 
18 S. a. Tr. 


19 8:a.4e. 
20'S:a. Te; 
21 3:2: Tr. 


22'S: a. Tr. 
23 S. a. Tr. 


Reform. 


24 S. a. Tr. 
25'S.a. 4¢. 
26 S. a. Tr. 
27 Sa. Te. 


Thanksg. 


Amos 8:11, 12 
Jer. 8:4-9 
Gen. 22:1-14 
Ex. 33:17-23 
Jer. 26:1-15 
Is. 52:7-10 
Num. 21:4-9 
Zech. 9:9-13 
Ps. 111 

Ps, 22:1-19 
Ps. 118:14-24 
Gen. 32:21-30 
Ps. 23 

Is. 40:26-31 


Ps. 98 

Is. 55:6-11 
Ps. 110:1-4 
Ps. 42 

Ezek. 36:22-28 
Is. 6:1-8 
Deut. 6:4-13 
Prov. 9:1-10 
Is. 12 

Is. 65:17-25 
Lam. 3:22-32 
Ps. 1 

Is. 62:6-12 
Jer. 23:16-29 
Prov. 16:1-9 
Jer. 7:1-11 


Dan. 9:15-18 
Is. 29:18-21 

Zech. 7 :4-10 
Ps. 50:14-23 


1 Kings 17:8-16 
Job 5:17-26 

Ps. 75:4-7 

2 Chron. 1:7-12 


Ps. 5271-7 
Prov. 2:1-8 
2 Sam. 7:17-29 


Prov. 24:14-20 
Ps. 85:8-13 

Ps. 46 

Ps. 39:4-13 
Job 14:1-5 

Ps. 126 

Is. 35:3-10 

Ps. 34:1-8 


HOMILETICS 


(Our Helplessness Without God) 
(The Repentant Look to Christ) 
(Christ’s Obedience for Our Salvation ) 
(God’s Mercy Our Help) 
(Accept God’s Grace for All of Life) 
(The Glad Supply of God’s Grace ) 
(Life Through Christ) 
(The Humble and Powerful Savior ) 
(Forgiveness of Sins in Communion ) 
(Christ Died for Us) 
(Our Resurrection in Christ's ) 
(Hold Fast to Life in Christ) 
(Christ the Good Shepherd ) 
(Certainty and Power in the 
Merciful God) 
(The Christian’s Triumphant Praise ) 
(The Seeking Heart of the Saved Man ) 
(The Triumphant Christ) 
(The Redeemer Fills Our Whole Life) 
(God Converts Men to Be His People ) 
(God Our Creator, Redeemer, Guide ) 
(Use God’s Word for His Sake) 
(The Life of Christian Prudence) 
(God’s Care for the Lost) 
(The Life of Trust) 
(God's Blessing on Christian Witness ) 
(The Life of the New Man) 
(The Fruitful Christian Life) 
(The Importance of True Teaching) 
(God’s Help Against Temptation ) 
(The Grace to Overcome Evil and 
Serve God) 
(God’s Mercy Our Sole Support ) 
(The Glory of the Gospel) 
(God Fits Us for Work in His Service) 
(The Fruits of the Spirit in Worship 
and Behavior ) 
(God's Unfailing Help) 
(God’s Help for Every Trial) 
(Forsake Self-Righteousness ) 
(The Supreme Importance of God’s 
Gift of Himself) 
(The Greatest Gift: Forgiveness ) 
(God Gives Ability for Service) 
(Because of God in Christ Our Life 
Grows ) 
(Forgiveness Begets Forgiveness ) 
(The Battle of Flesh and Spirit) 
(God Our Sole Help) 
(God's Healing for the Believer ) 
(Time and Change Drive to God) 
(God Will Save Through Every Trial ) 
(The Deliverance of God’s Saints) 


R.R.C. 
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DOCTRINAL STATEMENT OF LUTHERANS IN INDIA * 


According to the 1947—1949 Directory of Churches and Missions, 
about one fourth of India’s 2,132,990 Protestant Christians are Lu- 
therans. Of these 510,074 Lutherans, 212,968 belong to congregations 
affiliated with the United Lutheran Church in America, 10,884 with 
the American Lutheran Church, and 16,302 with The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. The rest have, or had, connection with Lutheran 
mission societies in Germany, Denmark, or Sweden. All these Lutheran 
bodies in India, except the Missouri Evangelical Lutheran India Mis- 
sion (M.E.L.I.M.), are members of the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in India (F.E.L.C.), which was organized in 1926. 

In recent years the Federation has had to pay attention to chiefly 
three matters in the field of internal and external relationships: 
1) There has been a strong movement for changing the Federation 
into a more closely united Church. (A revised draft of “A Constitu- 
tion for the Evangelical Lutheran Church in India” is dated July, 1948.) 
2) The Missouri Evangelical Lutheran India Mission has from time 
to time, and much more so in the past five or six years, sent “ob- 
servers,” on invitation, to the meetings of the Federation, and also 
in other ways shown an interest in the question of inter-Lutheran 
co-operation and possible union. 3) In 1947 the Anglicans and the 
Methodists joined with the South India United Church (mostly Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists) to form the Church of South India 
(C.S.I.). This left the Lutherans and the Baptists the only remaining 
large bodies of evangelical Christians in South India outside the 
united church, and they have accepted the invitation for “conversations” 
with the C.S.1. 

To meet these problems, the F.E.L.C. prepared a doctrinal state- 
ment, which was printed at the M. E.L. I. M. Press, Vaniyambadi, 1949, 
and then submitted to the constituent members of the F.E.L.C. for 
study. This document consists of about 4,650 words, exclusive of the 





* This doctrinal statement was published with a few minor editorial 
changes in its entirety in the Lutheran World Review, April, 1950, pp. 222 
to 238. Since this document will undoubtedly be of far-reaching significance 
for the Lutheran Churches of India and of deep interest to all Lutherans, 
Missionary H. Earl Miller of the Missouri Synod was requested to prepare 
an evaluation of this confessional statement for our journal. — F. E. M. 
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600-word Foreword, and it bears the title: “Doctrinal Statement 
Presenting the Confessional Basis Proposed for the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in India.” 


Why and How Prepared 


For the sake of authenticity in stating the purpose and development 
of this doctrinal statement, we shall quote from its Foreword: 


“The Executive Council of the Federation of Lutheran Churches 
in India in July and December of 1948 entrusted to its Committee 
on Lutheran Unity the task of studying afresh the contents of our 
Lutheran Confessions and stating them in brief and simple language, 
with special reference to the situation of the Church in the new, 
free India. 

“The Statement to be prepared should have a threefold purpose: 
(1) It should be a brief exposition of the doctrinal basis for the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in India; (2) it should serve as a 
preparation for discussions and joint theological study with the 
Church of South India; (3) it should form the basis for negotiations 
with the Missouri Evangelical Lutheran Mission in India regarding 
their entry into the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches. 

“To accomplish this task it was decided by the Executive Council 
of the F.E.L.C. at its meeting held in Madras in December 1948 
that a retreat of at least six days be organized, and to form a study 
group of seven members, which should do the necessary preliminary 
work for the retreat. Each constituent Church was given the privilege 
of sending two representatives. The M.E.L.I.M. [Missouri Synod] 
was also invited to send two representatives. The work became so 
absorbing and intensive that two retreats were held. 

“The first retreat was held at Tirupati March 23 to 29. 

“The Theses on the Word of God, The Church and the Lord’s 
Supper were discussed again in a series of four conferences in Kodai- 
kanal which were attended by persons from all the Lutheran groups 
represented in Kodaikanal. A very large number of valuable sug- 
gestions dealt with at these conferences were later acted on by the 
second retreat. 

“The second retreat was held at Nagercoil in the area of the 
M.E. L. I. M. from the 12th to the 18th of June. 

“The most important result of the retreats, in the words of Dr. H. 
Meyer, the Chairman and leader, is this: ‘. . . The rediscovery of the 
fact that common study of the Holy Scriptures in the communion 
of the Spirit does not divide, but unites us in a measure not 


imagined before. . . .”” 
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We should add that 40 to 50 missionaries of the various Lutheran 
missions met again in two conferences that filled the dining room 
of the M.E.L.I.M. boarding school in Kodaikanal in May, 1950, 
and discussed the theses on “The Triune God” and on “Authority 
and the Ministries in the Church.” 


Table of Contents 


The following is an enumeration of the articles treated in this 
Doctrinal Statement, with occasional reference to the Report of the 
Committee on Doctrinal Unity of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod and of the Committee on Fellowship of the American Lutheran 
Church. Perhaps even such a superficial comparison of the American 
and the Indian statements may be of interest. 

The Indian Statement contains the following articles: The Triune 
God (of about equal length with the American Statement’s “I. God”) ; 
Christ, The Son of God, Incarnate (Luther's Explanation of the Second 
Article, thus corresponding in length and approximate content to 
“III. Redemption”); The Nature of Sim (similar to “II. Man,” but 
about twice as long); Justification by Faith (covering the material of 
“VI. Justification” and “VII. Conversion,” just a bit longer than the 
former); Christian Love and Obedience, The Fruits of Justification by 
Faith (about twice as long as “VIII. Sanctification”); The Word of 
God (about the same length as “V. Means of Grace, A. The Word”) ; 
The Sacraments, A. Regeneration and Baptism (corresponding to 
“VII. Conversion” and “V. Means of Grace, B. Baptism,” twice as 
long as both combined); The Sacraments, B. The Lord's Supper 
(twice as long as “V. Means of Grace, C. The Lord’s Supper”); 
The Church (almost three times as long as “IX. The Church”); 
Authority and the Ministries in the Church (corresponding in part to 
“X. The Ministry,” but about nine times as long); The Last Things 
(mot quite as long as “XII. The Last Things”); The Relation of 
Creedal and Confessional Statements to the Nature of the Church 
(corresponding in part to “XI. The Lutheran Confessions,” but five 
times as long). There is no article corresponding to “IV. Election.” 

Some significance may be found in the order and length of the 
various articles. Thus, for instance, the relatively greater length of the 
articles on “The Fruits of Justification” and on “The Sacraments” 
may be accounted for by the fact that this doctrinal statement is 
meant to state the Lutheran position vis-a-vis the Methodists and 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the Church of South India. 
The seemingly inordinate length of the articles on “The Church” 
and on “Authority and the Ministries in the Church” is due to the 
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fact that these articles are meant to serve the same purpose in respect 
to the Anglican elements in the C.S. I. 

In avoiding as much as possible old inter-Lutheran controversies 
which may not have so evident or important a bearing on the situation 
in India, a few articles were omitted which, on second thought, were 
deemed nevertheless necessary in order to assure true and full unity. 
Some of them also provide a needed antithesis to Hinduism. The 
program committee has therefore stated its intention to discuss in 
future meetings the inclusion, for instance, of articles on “Karma and 
Predestination” and on “Law and Gospel.” 


Discussion in Conferences 


Those who are acquainted with the difficulties in getting agreement 
in formulation of doctrine on the part of the U.L.C, the A.L.C, 
and the Synodical Conference, may be pardoned if they are inclined 
to view any such doctrinal statement as this from India with suspicion 
from the very outset. The American churches have found that, for 
one thing, the variety of their background history has largely hindered 
agreement; but this is nothing compared with the diversity facing the 
committee which would formulate a united expression of faith for 
American missionaries of the U.L.C., A.L.C., and Missouri, together 
with missionaries of Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, and also in- 
telligent Indian leaders of churches which have been founded by 
these various missions. With as wide representation as possible from 
these diverse bodies, what could result but silence or evasive ambiguity 
on many points of doctrine? And yet—those who were present at 
the meetings in which the wording of the Statement was debated 
will testify that discussion was full and frank, and there was usually 
sufficient evidence of a genuine attempt to state the Scriptural truth 
plainly. 

Naturally there were differences, some of them rather fundamental. 
Now and then one or the other of the conferees made an un-Lutheran, 
un-Biblical, remark. But he was immediately and unmistakably cor- 
rected. More often, apparent differences were due to an unfamiliar 
mode of expression, which was cleared up by further discussion. 
Certain phrases had, by repeated local usage, taken on a peculiar 
meaning or a restricted technical sense for some groups. One must 
remember that here were men not only from different seminaries, 
but with different national backgrounds. 

Then, too, suspicion was not entirely absent, especially at first or 
on the part of those meeting for the first time. One group would 
watch for possible false doctrine lurking behind apparently innocent 
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phrases used by another group. This group, on the other hand, 
would resent what seemed to them an imperious attempt to insist 
on binding all others to one’s own accustomed formulations even 
when these apparently went beyond Scripture in their inferences, 
like rabbinical hedges around the Law. But as the meetings pro- 
gressed and the men became better acquainted, the atmosphere became 
more and more one of mutual confidence and of a united endeavor 
to present the truth of the Bible both in clarity and charity. Not a 
little of this was due to the personality and ability of the chairman. 
This does not mean that there was 100-per-cent agreement, but there 
was undeniably much progress, for which we thank the Lord of the 
Church humbly and sincerely. 





Some Remarks on the Statement 


So much for the conferences. As for the resultant Statement, we 
can truthfully say that it is far better than could ordinarily have 
been expected. While a different wording might be preferred in 
some places, there is very little with which we feel that we must 
still disagree. If in some places we are a bit disappointed in not 
finding the words which we think would defend the doctrine against 
possible misinterpretation, we are equally pleased in finding such 
definiteness and clarity in other places where vagueness might have 
been expected if the purpose had been to leave room for difference 
of interpretation. 

If the Statement is not entirely satisfactory, neither is it yet com- 
pleted. It is still open to changes. For instance, in the latest con- 
ference in Kodaikanal, in May, 1950, it was decided to recommend 
that to offset Hindu misconceptions the article on “The Triune God” 
should be expanded by statements on His personality, sovereignty, 
holiness, and love. A further recommendation was that the statement 
on the New Testament development of the office of bishops and on 
the benefit of such office should be reconsidered. 

Some of the diction of the Statement may be strange to American 
ears. It is of composite authorship, Americans, Germans, Swedes, 
Danes, and Indians having worked together on it. Moreover, some 
favorite phrases were used without the connotations of which they 
might be suspected. For instance, the writer of these lines feared 
that the phrase “the living Word of God,” which is used three times 
(it occurs 22 times without the adjective), might conceal some sort 
of Barthian distinction. And yet, before he could express this doubt 
publicly, he heard the secretary of the committee which is charged 
with the responsibility for the wording say in an essay: “We cannot 
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think of the Word as inanimate. We speak of a dead orthodoxy 
but not of a dead Word of God. The Word of God is living, whether 
spoken or written. The phrase ‘the living Word’ as we have used it 
in our Statement is good as far as we go, but unless we use the 
adjective ‘living’ in every instance where we speak of the Word of 
God we are setting up an antithesis which we do not intend.” 

There are other expressions which can likewise be explained in 
conference, but which should where possible be changed in the 
Statement itself to avoid misinterpretation of intention. A few 
examples may be sufficient. 

To avoid the idea of servile fear, the familiar phrase “Fear, love, 
and trust in God” was changed in the article on “The Nature of Sin.” 
It reads: “By sin man ceased to worship, love, and trust God above 
all things.” In the words of one of our conferees, however, “the word 
‘worship’ . . . seems to require as much exegesis as the Catechism’s 
‘fear.’” 

Under “Christian Love and Obedience, the Fruits of Justification by 
Faith,” the statement “The life in Christ, if it is sound, is bound to 
grow in holiness unto the full measure of the stature of Christ” 
may be misused in the interests of perfectionism. It has been sug- 
gested that the words “which perfection, however, is not reached in 
this life’ be added at the end or that the words “unto the full 
measure” be changed to “toward the full measure.” 


The sentence “Christ, the central subject and at the same time the 
Lord and Master of the Holy Scriptures, is the ultimate touchstone 
of every Biblical book and word”. in the article “The Word of God” 
might lead to an eclecticism which would reject any part of the 
Bible that does not refer directly to Christ. 


Another paragraph in the same article reads: “Therefore the Holy 
Scriptures are of supreme importance as a means through which the 
Holy Spirit testifies of Christ and thus creates and strengthens faith.” 
It has been objected that, as it stands, the indefinite article “a” leaves 
too much opening for enthusiasm and that the sentence should be 
strengthened by saying that the Holy Scriptures are “the all-important 
means.” The next paragraph says: “Therefore also the Holy Scrip- 
tures are the only source of doctrine and the only norm and authority 
according to which all doctrine, preaching, confession, and life in the 
Church should be judged.” 

Under “The Sacraments” it is said: “Christ is the Head of the 
Church. Therefore, to become a member of the Church is the organic 
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and dynamic ingrafting of the believer into Christ.” It has been asked: 
“What is meant by the organic ingrafting?” 

In the article “The Church,” the following has been challenged as 
a disputed exegetical point: “The One Church is ever one and cannot 
be rent. In John 17 it is not this oneness for which Jesus prays. 
Existing as it does, it is the subject neither for prayer nor for 
exhortation. It is the manifestation of this oneness already existing 
for which Jesus prays and which is the purpose of Paul’s exhortation 
that we may all stand as one in the Name, the Word, and the Truth.” 





A further paragraph in the same article reads: “On the other hand, 
the Church, consisting of believers in Christ whom the Holy Spirit 
unites in congregations for common worship and testimony, is a 
communion of human beings and as such perceptible, and it becomes 
perceptible as the Church of Christ by the proclamation of the Word 
of God, the administration of the sacraments, and the works of 
Christian love. If in any congregation or church organization any 
one of these marks is wanting, it is in danger of losing its character 
as a member of the One, Holy Catholic, Apostolic, Christian Church.” 
Here the question has been raised whether adding the expression 
“works of Christian love” to the marks of the Church is not a con- 
fusing of objective and subjective signs and liable to misunderstanding 
on the part of a pietist. Otherwise, we might as well add suffering 
and the other “marks” to which Luther refers. 

Under “Authority and the Ministries in the Church” occurs the 
following, which is open to question and is to be reconsidered: 
“As, however, the New Testament Scriptures show that the ministry 
of bishops developed in Apostolic times, we hold that the office of 
a bishop as a shepherd of all pastors is of great benefit to the Church. 
The bishop, in an independent position, will be able to watch that 
all the ministrations in the Church are carried out in accordance 
with the supreme authority in the Church, viz. the Word of God. 
Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:1 ff; Tit. 1:7 ff.” The Scripture references do not 
describe a bishop as we know the office today. It has also been sug- 
gested that the wording be changed to “the office of a bishop . . . 
may be of great benefit.” That the idea of Apostolic Succession 
did not underlie this article may be seen from the following in the 
article on “The Church”: “This One, Holy, Catholic Church is also 
apostolic, not because of the union of its members in any one organ- 
ization which claims to possess historical connection with the Apostles, 
but because the faith in Christ Jesus which all members of the Church 
have in common is the same faith that was in the hearts of the 
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Apostles and which was proclaimed by them. This faith has been 
and still is perpetuated by the unbroken testimony of believers. 
The Holy Scriptures are the permanent and authoritative record of 
the Apostolic truth, which is the ground of the Christian faith.” 
Nor was it intended that the prerogatives of local congregations 
should be usurped by bishops. This is seen, for instance, in the fol- 
lowing quotation from the article on “The Church”: “Local congre- 
gations and church organizations may out of Christian love consider 
all professing Christians members of the Church, and on the other 
hand may excommunicate members whom they deem to live as im- 
penitent sinners... .” 

As could be expected, we have dealt mostly with what we consider 
defects in the Statement. However, even in the examples quoted 
also some of the excellencies shine through. We could provide a 
number of samples of good clear testimony, but to do full justice we 
should have to print the whole Statement. 

Nevertheless, there are several deficiencies of a more serious nature, 
which must be corrected before the Statement can be accorded our 
full approval. The following should be mentioned here: 

1) Although it is well stated that “the Holy Scriptures are the 
only source of doctrine and the only norm and authority according 
to which all doctrine, preaching, confession, and life in the Church 
should be judged,” there is nowhere a clear statement that the 
Holy Scriptures are inerrant or infallible. 

2) The article on “The Lord’s Supper” does not touch the neces- 
sary distinction between the Lutheran and the Calvinistic teaching 
on this important doctrine. Paragraph 2a reads: “The Lord’s Supper 
is essentially the mystery of the real personal presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ according to His promise, ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together . . .’ (Matt.18:20), and ‘Lo, I am with. . 
(Matt. 28:20).” The Scripture passages cited here do not refer to 
the special sacramental presence and should be replaced by the Words 
of Institution and 1Cor. 10:16. There is no clear expression of the 
truth that with the bread and wine the communicant orally partakes 
of the Lord’s body and blood. 


3) The article on “The Last Things” says correctly: “...God.. 
will terminate history and time itself, consummating His plan ben a 
definite act, namely, the return of Jesus Christ in the same manner 
as he ascended into heaven.” However, in view of the prevalence 
of millennialism also in otherwise evangelical and Biblical circles, 
a more pointed rejection of this error is needed. 
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4) The concluding words of the Statement read: “Though the 
basis for the unity of the Church is oneness in the Lord Himself, 
nevertheless, for the fuller manifestation of this unity, agreement 
regarding the basic doctrines which are of the essence of the Gospel, 
clearly taught by the Word of God, is necessary. The way to such 
agreement is a fresh, unbiased devotion to the Word of God in 
a common endeavour to understand and state the truth.” We believe 
that the present situation demands a clearer statement concerning inter- 
church relationships, in opposition to doctrinal indifferentism and 
unionistic laxity. 

In order that all Indian church members affiliated with the Missouri 
Synod, particularly the pastors, may be able to study the Statement, 
it has been translated into the Tamil and the Malayalam languages. 
The U.L.C. missionaries are having it translated also into Telugu 
for the benefit of their Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

May the Holy Spirit, the Author of all genuine truth and unity 
and love, graciously guide all who are engaged in the study and 
emendation of this Statement, so that the result may be a correct 
and clear confession of the faith. H. EARL MILLER 
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THE RECENT MEETING OF THE SYNODICAL CONFERENCE 


The church papers have related the chief facts pertaining to the 
meeting of the Synodical Conference held in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
August 8—i1, and it is not necessary here to give a detailed account 
of what happened. Let me merely say that what cheered and encouraged 
all members of the assembly was the report dealing with the mission 
field in Nigeria, a field cultivated by the Synodical Conference as such 
and through God’s grace blessed with an abundant harvest. But next 
to this bright picture was one that was not so pleasant to behold, that 
of a degree of disunity in certain areas of doctrine and practice. It may 
well be that some delegates, especially of the laity, went home with 
disturbed hearts and confused minds. The resolutions of the Missouri 
Synod concerning the Common Confession were reported, and in that 
connection the announcement was made in an official manner that 
leading men of the Wisconsin and the Norwegian Synods were not 
approving this document, while the representative of the Slovak Church 
declared that the leadership of his church body heartily accepted it. 
The church bodies themselves, of course, have not as yet taken action. 
It was mentioned, too, that in the doctrine of the Church and the 
Ministry, in the view to be taken of chaplaincies in the Armed Forces 
of our country, and of Boy Scouts and similar issues there is disagree- 
ment. While novices at the convention were startled, veterans were not 
surprised because they had seen phenomena of this kind before. 

The question arises whether, apart from the joint missionary effort, 
the Synodical Conference as at present constituted serves a God-pleasing 
purpose and whether there should not be an entire change of the char- 
acter of the meetings and of the union or, if that cannot be attained, 
a peaceful dissolution of the body with a cordial Reguiescat in pace! 
from all concerned. The writer of these lines holds that the venture 
represented by the Synodical Conference should not be abandoned. 
It is a human organization, it is imperfect, but it fills an important 
niche in the Church’s work and development. 

When in 1872 Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
the Norwegian Synod formed the Synodical Conference, the constitu- 
tion contained this paragraph, having the heading “Purpose and Aim”: 
“An outward expression of the spiritual unity connecting the uniting 
synods; mutual strengthening in the realm of faith and confession; 
promotion of unity in doctrine and practice and removal of what might 
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disturb such unity; joint activity for common purposes; a furthering of 
the idea that synods should be constituted along geographical or ter- 
ritorial lines, provided that the language used does not necessitate over- 
lapping; the uniting of all Lutheran synods of America in one orthodox 
American Lutheran Church.” 


This was an ambitious program. That the uniting of all Lutheran 
synods in America in one confessionally loyal body would be a dif- 
ficult matter became apparent all too soon, that is, in 1881 when the 
Ohio Synod withdrew on account of the Predestinarian Controversy. 
Not long afterwards the Norwegian Synod, too, severed formal con- 
nection, but in a friendly manner, because it hoped, so it was stated 
by the leaders, that through this step it could more easily settle the 
, Election Controversy in its own midst. Since that time Wisconsin and 
Minnesota have amalgamated and the Illinois Synod has been absorbed 
by Missouri. The Slovak Church joined in 1908 and the Norwegian 
Synod in 1920. Both bodies are small. Up to date accordingly the 
pious wish of the founders that around the banner which they un- 
furled in 1872 all Lutheran synods of America might gather has not 
been fulfilled. 


The plan to form State synods, that is, to have all members of the 
Synodical Conference living in a certain State establish one body, so 
that in Wisconsin, for instance, instead of having two synods working 
alongside of each other, Missouri and Wisconsin, there would be but 
one synod, the Wisconsin Synod, did not meet with success either. 
It was soon declared impracticable. The item labeled “Joint activity 
for common purposes” has found fulfillment in the prosecution of 
work among the colored people in our own country and in Nigeria 
and, as briefly mentioned above, has borne rich fruit. 


What of the other objectives, “outward expression of the spiritual 
unity connecting the respective synods, mutual strengthening in the 
realm of faith and confession, promotion of unity in doctrine and prac- 
tice and removal of what might disturb such unity”? Here we are 
dealing with matters which chiefly lie in the region of thought, of 
sentiment, of belief, of conviction. What is presupposed is existence 
of spiritual unity. I believe that unity was a reality when the Synodical 
Conference was established. The founders were united by the bond of 
enthusiastic, joyful adherence to the Lutheran Confessions, in which 
they found, taken from the Scriptures, the good tidings of salvation, 
especially of justification by grace through faith. They were all like 
people who have made a great discovery and whom this discovery has 
made crusaders. All appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, I be- 
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lieve this unity is still a great, blessed reality. Through human weak- 
ness the inherent selfishness which troubles every child of Adam, the 
lack of true humility in spite of loud profession of it, the wish to see 
one’s own opinion prevail at all hazards —all indications that the flesh 
is still strongly with us—the existence of this unity is frequently ob- 
scured. Let these weaknesses not be overemphasized. Where is there 
a household in which clouds do not occasionally appear, threatening 
a storm? The Synodical Conference by its very existence gives outward 
expression to the unity of the spirit which binds pastors and lay mem- 
bers together in one bond of brotherly fellowship. The “promotion of 
unity in doctrine and practice” is by no means an easy matter on ac- 
count of the deplorable imperfections from which we all suffer. When 
we try to remove what disturbs, we often do not exercise that loving 
patience which should characterize all our dealings with the brethren. 
What is sinful in our brother’s conduct or teaching must be reproved. 
The very attempt to do this will create the impression that we are 
contentious, self-willed, quarrelsome. But we owe our brother such 
admonition. In speaking of weaknesses in doctrine and practice which 
we observe in our fellow Christians and of our attempts to correct the 
wrong things we observe, Dr. Walther makes the striking statement: 
“Nevertheless, we consider it our duty to criticize, refute, oppose, con- 
tend against, and reprove whatever error becomes manifest in the 
teaching of those who wish to be our brethren, whether this error per- 
tains to a fundamental or a non-fundamental teaching of the Word of 
God. By taking this course we merely follow all faithful servants of 
God, from the Prophets and Apostles to the most recent acknowl- 
edgedly loyal ministers of our Church. The result, of course, is that the 
Church never for a long time enjoys peace, and that precisely the 
orthodox Church usually presents the appearance of a body torn by 
internal dissensions. But this, far from being an indictment of a 
servant of God and of the Church, is rather an indication and seal that 
the servant of God is faithful, and it gives the Church the assurance 
that it belongs to the ecclesia militans” (Lehre und Webhre, Vol. XIV, 
1868, p. 111). 

That there should be differences of opinion in Synodical Conference 
circles on this or that point is not surprising. How could it be other- 
wise in this imperfect world! What is incumbent on all members of 
the individual synods is the sacred duty to discuss whatever imperfec- 
tions they think they see in a spirit of humility and true love, avoiding 
fanaticism as well as latitudinarianism, and thereby to bring about a 
removal of whatever is wrong and harmful. Fortunately the differences 
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that exist lie largely merely in the field of church practice, and there 
especially patient procedure is required. The fundamental question 
must be whether loyalty to the Scriptures and to the Lutheran Confes- 
sions, and especially to the heart of them, the doctrine of justification 
by grace through faith, is still not only the slogan, but the ideal which 
all prayerfully have in mind and cultivate. My observation is that this 
loyalty is still alive and operative. W. ARNDT 


“THE THEOLOGY OF THE COMMON CONFESSION” 


Under this title Dr. Edward C. Fendt in the Lutheran Quarterly, 
August, 1950, discusses the genetic history and the purpose of the 
Common Confession. Dr. Fendt, a member of the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of the American Lutheran Church, points out that “the under- 
lying motivation {in drafting the Common Confession] was to give 
expression to existing doctrinal unity rather than to rehearse past doc- 
trinal disagreements or to seek compromises or conversions among the 
negotiators.” Prior to the Common Confession there was no joint 
statement which set forth the doctrina publica of both synods. This 
statement sets forth the “doctrine taught by both synods. One or both 
synods may reject the Common Confession as a basis for future 
fellowship, but neither synod is likely to disavow what is true about 
its publica doctrina.” Dr. Fendt emphasizes strongly that there was 
no thought on the part of the representatives of either the American 
Lutheran Church or The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod to hide 
possible differences or to employ ambiguity or to intimidate one or 
| the other to recant. So much on the history of the document. 

Commenting on the purpose of this joint declaration, Dr. ‘Fendt 
states that the authors of the Common Confession were concerned 
primarily with drafting a statement on the Christian faith as it is held 
by the entire membership of the two synods. This document is not 
intended for pastors only, but for the laity as well. The Common Con- 
fession “seeks to glorify God and points to His Word as the source and 
norm of what is believed and taught,” and therefore avoids “the 
glorifying of synodical tradition.” Its first purpose is not to serve “as 
a doctrinal basis for merger of the synods, but a Common Confession 
of faith,” rising above the consideration to establish altar and pulpit 
fellowship or offering a scheme to re-align Lutherans with or against 
each other. The Common Confession “purposes to be a faithful state- 
ment of the Scriptural doctrines of salvation, . . . and its strength lies 
in this area of faithfulness to the Scriptures.” The only criterion on 
the basis of which the Common Confession should be tested is whether 
it truly sets forth the Scriptural doctrine. And the members of all 
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other Lutheran synods owe it to the two participating synods to point 
out where the Common Confession is in error or where there are 
serious omissions, and to submit their critiques in the light of the 
Scriptural norm. All Lutherans are given an opportunity for such 
study, since Dr. Fendt appends the full text of the Common Confes- 
ston to his article. 

The authors of the Common Confession have been faulted that they 
have not stated the Christian truth in theses and antitheses, particularly 
on those doctrinal points where there had been controversy during the 
last century. Dr. Fendt replies to this criticism as follows: “The com- 
mittees evidently concluded that it was sufficient to rely on the truth 
as taught in the Scriptures, to state it boldly and forthrightly without 
adducing damnatory clauses to belabor an errorist if such an one should 
be discovered. The committee wrote a ‘Common Confession’ of the 
Christian faith as held and taught within their synods by the rank 
and file of their pastors and believed and practiced by their entire 
membership. To question such omissions may indicate a psychological 
rather than theological attitude and may call for psychiatric analysis 
rather than theological reflection. ... To seek to determine the right- 
ness or wrongness of former contestants in doctrinal controversy was 
not the task of the committees, nor is that the task of the synods today.” 

In conclusion Dr. Fendt answers the critique raised by some that the 
writing of new doctrinal statements is an opus supererogationis. To 
this he answers: “It is a thoughtless clamor that insists that Lutherans 
should not write more documents that deal with Christian doctrine. 
That is equivalent to saying that preachers should no longer preach or 
that Christians should no longer testify.” — All those who fear that the 
adoption of the Common Confession by the two negotiating synods may 
interfere with a larger Lutheran unity are asked to consider seriously 
that “agreement in doctrine is certainly basic to fellowship in the 
Church.” To enter into complete fellowship in spite of doctrinal dif- 
ferences “savors more of deceptions than of truth.” When two church 
bodies find themselves in doctrinal agreement, they certainly should 
not be counseled to keep silent, but to testify of their common faith. 
“The two participating synods still hold that it is important that there 
be an expression of the God-given unity, oneness of faith, in a con- 
fession of faith into which the Holy Spirit has led them. They think 
of this confession as a contribution, not a hindrance, to Lutheran unity. 
It was not conceived to create disunity. It was prayerfully executed 
to be a step toward Lutheran unity in America and the world.” 

F. E. M. 
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PRAYER FELLOWSHIP 


At the convention of our sister synod, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Australia, assembled at Toowoomba, Queensland, during 
March of this year, Dr. H. Hamann, the headmaster of Concordia Col- 
lege at Adelaide, read a paper on “Prayer Fellowship.” He presented 
the following five theses: 

“I. The command and assumption of Holy Scripture that Christian 
believers pray for and with one another must not be set aside except 
upon the plain direction of Scripture itself. 

“II. Religious fellowship with unbelievers and heretics, including 
fellowship in prayer, is plainly forbidden by Scripture. 

“III. Since only the truth of God’s Word is to be proclaimed in and 
by the Christian Church and all other teachings are to be avoided, false 
doctrine or doctrine contrary to Scripture is sin; and religious fellow- 
ship with the persistently heterodox is to be avoided (sinful indifferent- 
ism or unionism). Prayers that are either in themselves or by implica- 
tion unionistic are likewise to be shunned by the earnest Christian. 





“IV. There are contacts between Christians not in fellowship where 
the denial of truth and the espousal or condoning of error do not take 
place and cannot be presumed. Prayers arising from such situations are 
not necessarily to be condemned as unionistic. 

“V. One must beware of false arguments drawn from the spiritual 
fellowship of all true believers and from Christian love and charity; 
one must also be on guard against exaggerated statements and ex- 
pectations.” 

What Dr. Hamann said in elaborating on Theses IV and V will be 
of particular interest to our readers. We herewith reprint a part of 


what he said in reference to Thesis IV and his entire elaboration of 
Thesis V. 


“IV. But let us, without multiplying cases, come to the question that 
is perhaps uppermost in the minds of all of us: Can or must joint 
prayer at the intersynodical meetings now being held for the discussion 
of doctrinal differences and the establishment of full doctrinal agree- 
ment, be regarded as unionistic prayer, as an instance of sinful prayer 
fellowship? The only test that will lead us to a reliable judgment, based 
ultimately upon Scripture itself, is the test which we have consistently 
applied in this paper. Does prayer at intersynodical meetings — joint 
prayer — imply the sacrificing or denial of Biblical truth? Does it in- 
volve making common cause with error? In other words, does it show 
the characteristic marks of unionism —the features that make union- 
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ism sinful? In setting forth his conviction that the features or marks 
of unionism are excluded by the very nature, character, and purpose of 
the meeting now under consideration, the essayist can but repeat what 
he said publicly elsewhere. These meetings are arranged and held, not 
to disregard, ignore, or compromise the truth revealed in the Word of 
God, but to arrive at a common understanding and confession of that 
truth; not to hide, gloss over, or minimize error, but to arrive at a 
common understanding of what is to be avoided and denounced as 
doctrinal or practical error; not to ignore and obscure existing dif- 
ferences, but to examine these differences in the light of Holy Writ 
and to remove them; not blandly to decree a non-existent unity or 
pretend to establish it by some meaningless formula of the give-and- 
take variety, but to bring about complete doctrinal unity and harmony 
on the basis of God’s Word by scrutinizing these differences closely 
in the clear light of the Holy Bible. Not unionism, but anti-unionism 
in its clearest, strongest, most positive and unmistakable form is the 
general characteristic of our intersynodical discussions. The entire pro- 
cedure is a continued outspoken condemnation of unionism and un- 
warranted church fellowship. This being so, one does not see how 
a simple prayer for divine guidance as well as for love of the truth and 
for charity, when spoken at such meetings, can in any proper sense 
of the term be called unionistic. For the marks of unionism are con- 
spicuously absent.— The argument that such prayers are always neces- 
sarily contradictory, one side praying against the other, and hence 
displeasing to God, is so doubtful as to be valueless. We pray con- 
stantly to be guided into all truth, and to be preserved from error, even 
while we are sure of having the truth. Hence a prayer for God's 
blessing upon the discussions does not at all mean that each side neces- 
sarily prays against the other. The argument that we are anticipating 
church fellowship by joint prayer at intersynodical meetings may be 
met by a flat denial. We are not anticipating church fellowship by 
such prayers, for we are not practicing church fellowship by such 
prayers. Joint prayer upon occasion cannot be regarded as an effort 
to establish fellowship by that very act of prayer; still less can it be 
looked upon as being in itself an act of church fellowship. To pray 
jointly for God’s aid and blessing signifies no more than that here are 
Christians — Lutherans in our case— who are deeply and prayerfully 
concerned about reaching full harmony, agreement, and unity on the 
basis of God’s Word. Not a man present would suppose that, by the 
act of prayer, this purpose had already been accomplished and further 
effort rendered unnecessary. Such prayers have not accomplished, as 
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they were not meant to accomplish in and by themselves, the establish- 
ment of that permanent relationship which we call church fellowship. 
Hence, in the absence of those elements which constitute unionism, 
we cannot regard the joint prayers spoken of as sinful prayer fellowship 
condemned by the Scriptures. 

“V. Although the chief matter with which this paper was to deal 
has been presented both completely and with sufficient fullness, as it is 
hoped, yet it may be well to enter briefly upon some arguments which 
are often introduced into discussions touching unionism and unionistic 
prayer. 

“One such argument is drawn from the spiritual oneness of all true 
believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. Roughly, it runs thus: ‘Since God 
has made all Christian believers one, they should all acknowledge one 
another as Christian brethren and pray with one another. We may 
note at the outset that men who argue thus prove far too much, and 
hence prove nothing. For, since we believe that there are true believers 
wherever the essentials or fundamentals of the true Gospel are still pro- 
claimed, the plea just noted would logically lead to the establishment 
of fellowship with all bodies that may be classed as Christian, whether 
Reformed bodies or the Roman Church or separatistic sects. The one- 
ness or spiritual unity of all believers is of course a fact—a glorious 
fact. God has made them one in Christ through His Holy Spirit. 
They are one in the one holy Christian Church, the communion of 
saints. They are all one in Christ Jesus, Gal. 3:28; they are one body 
in Christ, Rom. 12:5; they are the body of Christ, 1 Cor. 12:27; they 
are one flock under one Shepherd, John 10:16. But no human eye has 
ever seen this one holy Christian Church. This oneness is to be believed; 
it is an article of faith. The outward, visible Christendom presents 
an altogether different aspect. It is ‘by schisms rent asunder, by heresies 
distressed.’ And here our action must be dictated not by some human 
argument drawn from the spiritual oneness of all believers — inciden- 
tally our greatest comfort in view of the sadly divided state of Christen- 
dom — but by the plain directions of the Word of God, which bids 
us be a confessing Church and to separate ourselves from errors and 
errorists, as has been amply shown before. 

“The great law of Christian love is wrongly appealed to, in this 
connection, when people say: ‘Love can overcome all obstacles. Once 
we let go our self-love and our prejudices and really begin to love our 
fellow Christians, we shall soon find the way to union and forget our 
petty differences.’ But again, the general law of Christian love dare not 
be brought into play against the very definite and specific commands 
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to hold and confess the whole truth of God’s Word and to resist, de- 
nounce, and avoid all opposing errors. Who are we to claim greater 
love than God's by setting aside His own directions concerning error 
and errorists on the plea that they are opposing the law of love? Be- 
sides, toleration of error and fellowshiping errorists is not the outflow 
of Christian love. For we are ‘to speak the truth in love, Eph. 4:15; 
and ‘love rejoiceth in the truth, 1 Cor. 13:6. Only God’s truth can 
save and edify. The fact that there are true Christians in heterodox 
bodies is due not to the error held and taught by them, but to the 
Gospel truth which they still possess. True love is displayed not by 
the unionist and the advocate of unionistic prayer, but by the anti- 
unionist who recognizes the surpassing value of purity of doctrine and 
desires most heartily to see the full truth of God’s Word prevail. 

“The warning against exaggerated statements and expectations, which 
has special reference to the probable influence of joint prayer upon the 
progress of our intersynodical discussions, perhaps merits a few reflec- 
tions. At the time when, possibly owing in part to greater uncertainty 
about the doctrinal position of the U.E.L.C.A., there were among us 
more scruples about the permissibility of joint prayer than there appear 
to be at present, one occasionally heard the statement: ‘Fruitful negotia- 
tions cannot be expected while joint prayer is refused.’ We have always 
deprecated this opinion. For not only was it open to the other side to 
look upon us as Lutherans suffering from an erring conscience, but both 
sides certainly implored God’s blessing upon the discussions, and there 
was no need to discount the validity and the efficacy of separate prayers 
from the very outset. And now the undue pessimism of former years is 
sometimes replaced by an optimism that is equally unwarranted. For 
now that objections to joint prayer have been dropped, so a number 
of people seem to think, all difficulties have disappeared and the desired 
goal is already within sight and reach. This is of course not the case. 
For just as the objection to joint prayer did not signify a refusal to 
acknowledge the Christianity of others, so the introduction of such 
prayer does not signify the establishment of church fellowship. It is 
indeed an event fraught with hopeful expectations. For one thing, 
joint prayer has already created greater confidence and a better at- 
mosphere, and will continue to do so. What is more important, we 
do not doubt that the precious promise of being heard in the name 
of Jesus rests upon these prayers. Still, it must be realized that joint 
prayer is not a sort of magic by which all difficulties are suddenly made 
to vanish. It does not take from us the duty of continuing to enquire 
carefully into the doctrinal differences that once existed and perhaps 
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still exist between the two Lutheran bodies, so that these differences 
may be composed in accordance with the teaching of the divine Word 
and all may with one heart and mind joyfully confess the full truth of 
that Word. May these very joint prayers, then, help to foster and in- 
crease in the hearts of all who hear and follow them the highest regard 
for the truth that is in Christ; and may the God of peace and truth 
mercifully hear these prayers and grant us unity in truth and in spirit! 


“While not everything that can be said on the subject of joint prayer, 
or prayer fellowship, has been included in this brief study, it is hoped 
that nothing has been omitted that should be stated or considered in 
a paper suitable for presentation before this convention. The difficulties 
frequently attending the practical application of our sound, Scriptural 
principles will have become clear. Not all questions that arise can be 
settled in advance. Cases that may crop up from time to time may have 
to be examined for unionistic implications. Meanwhile, should there 
be no complete agreement or unanimity in our own church, there must 
be mutual respect for conscience, as well as the earnest will to give 
no offense to brethren, whether or not we think of them as ‘weak 
brethren.’ Matters such as these can never be settled by bandying about 
terms such as ‘unionist’ or ‘separatist. Continued and earnest study 
of Holy Scriptures, and the determination, flowing from faithful ac- 
ceptance of the divine Word, to insist upon all that is taught by Scrip- 
ture for Christian faith and life, but to raise no demand that goes 
beyond Scripture, will keep us from error and lead us to certainty 
and unanimity. This is the soundly Scriptural and Christian method; 
it is also the traditional and confessional Lutheran way.” 

J. H. C. Fritz 








NIEMOELLER ON CHURCH AND COMMUNISM 


In a recent issue of Christ und Welt, a weekly published in Stuttgart, 
appears a statement on Church and Communism released by President 
Nieméller to the Evangelical press of Germany. He made the state- 
ment apropos of what he asserted to have been false interpretations 
by the press of previous statements by him on Church and Com- 
munism. Out of consideration for both Christ und Welt and President 
Niemdller, we have attempted to translate his statement as accurately 
as possible. We believe it worthy of serious thought. The translation 
from Christ und Welt reads: 

I am directing myself exclusively against the frequently heard 
statement that a war against Bolshevism is necessary in order to save 
Christianity and the Christian Church. It is un-Christian, however, 

to carry on war for the purpose of preserving the Christian Church, 
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for the Church is not in need of being saved. She has no fear of 
Bolshevism because she has the promise that even the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against her. She is rather to serve, with her message, 
the Communists as well as all men, while she rejects Communism as 
a doctrine of salvation as well as all other doctrines of salvation. 
Communism, however, must and may be opposed only with spiritual 
weapons and lifted out of its joints. All application of power will 
prove in vain. The great sorrow of the West results from the fact 
that until now it has not been in a position to oppose Bolshevism 
with a spiritual power and a spiritual dynamic. The Church of our 
day, which so emphatically stresses peace, does so on account of 
human beings who again are in danger of being sacrificed for al- 
legedly “higher purposes” and hurled into misery, According to 
Christian teaching, a so-called “higher purpose” does not exist be- 
cause Jesus Christ died and rose again not for indiscriminate higher 
purposes, but for men. And, indeed, for al] men: good and bad, just 
and unjust, capitalists and Communists, democrats and National 
Socialists. 


Some comments are in order. It certainly is true that there is no 
justification for a war against Communism to save Christianity and the 
Church. Christianity is surviving even now in countries which are 
wholly under Communistic control. The gates of hell will not prevail 
against the Church. It is also true that the weapons of the Church 
are spiritual and not carnal. Again, Niemdéller may be right in fearing 
that in the next war human beings will be sacrificed for the realization 
of played-up “higher purposes.” And it is also true that Jesus died for 
all men regardless of their national and political background. 

What Niemiller does not say — and he should have said it — is that 
the Church of Jesus Christ does not exist in a vacuum or in complete 
isolation from the world. Rather, it is in the world and must do its job 
in the world, among people. Niemédller fails to say that, if overpowered 
by Communism, the Church will find it exceedingly difficult to do her 
job in an organized way, for all her efforts, as is the case now in 
countries dominated by Communism, will be seriously impeded and 
restricted. We sincerely believe that the Church of Jesus Christ exists, 
for instance, in the Eastern Zone of Germany. A year ago, some of us 
stood deeply humbled by the reports of Lutheran pastors from this 
zone who described how they were carrying on their work of saving 
and preserving souls for Christ. Yet we also learned that it is next 
to impossible for these pastors to give youth adequate Christian in- 
struction, to establish and maintain Christian theological schools, to 
print Bibles and theological literature, to carry on organized mission 
work at home and abroad, and to meet in Christian fellowship without 
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being spied upon by someone in their own midst. All this Niemédller 
failed to say. No wonder that he was misunderstood by the press and 
by others of his countrymen and that he became suspect of championing 
Communistic views. 

On the other hand, it was, in many ways, good that Niemdller said 
what he did say. The danger of becoming victimized by oversimplified 
slogans, as has happened often enough in history, is precariously near. 
It would not take much to make most Americans believe that World 
War III, if and when it breaks out, is wholly, or above all, a conflict 
| between the Kingdom of God and the kingdom of Satan, between 
Christ and Belial, between Christianity and paganism. From this pre- 
serve us, dear heavenly Father! P.M.B. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND VERSUS THE VATICAN 


According to recent newspaper reports, relations between the Church 
of England and the Vatican were strained over the projected new 
Roman Catholic dogma that the Virgin Mary went to heaven in body 
as well as in spirit. It will be remembered that the Vatican newspaper 
L’Osservatore Romano announced early in August that Pope Pius XII 
had called a secret consistory for October 30 to make belief in Mary’s 
bodily ascension a dogma of the Church. This means that 423,000,000 
Roman Catholics in the world must accept that dogma as an article of 
faith or expose themselves to the charge of heresy. The pronouncement 
is to be made November 1.* 

On the heels of the announcement in the L’Osservatore Romano, 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Cyril F. Gar- 
bett, Archbishop of York, issued a formal statement to the effect: 

We profoundly regret that the Roman Catholic Church has chosen 
by this act to increase dogmatic differences in Christendom and has 
thereby gravely injured the growth of understanding between Chris- 
tians based on a common possession of the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel. .. . The Church of England refuses to regard as requisite 
for a saving faith any doctrines or opinions which are not plainly 
contained in the Scriptures. 








About the same time, a leading English newspaper commented that 
for 400 years the Church of England has held that the bodily ascension 
of Mary is not founded on Scripture and that, therefore, many English 
churchmen will consider that the new dogma blights hopes of more 
friendly relations between Canterbury and Rome. 

Every true Protestant whose faith is grounded in Scripture rejoices 





* The dogma was discussed in the March, 1950, issue of this journal. 
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at the forthright statement made by leaders of the Church of England 
and also draws the conclusion that the rift between Catholicism and 
Protestantism will be widened and that all attempts made in recent 
years by both Catholic and Protestant theologians to arrive at mutual 
understanding with respect to Christian dogma, have been next to 
purposeless. 

It grieves one, however, to note that in the Church of England there 
are those who are troubling Christian consciences just as much as the 
Vatican. Whereas the Pope, by declaring the bodily assumption of 
Mary a dogma, will give error the status of divine truth, some liberal 
theologians in the Church of England are detracting from Scripture 
and relativizing practically all Scriptural truth. Here is Dr. J. C. Wright, 
member of the staff of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, one of the 
chief missionary colleges of the Church of England, who said in a 
churchmen’s conference in which the dogma controversy was aired: 
“Few Christian scholars have any confidence that what is called the 
Virgin birth was historical fact, and there are a number of possible 
and permissible theories of what is called the resurrection, the ascen- 
sion, and the judgment.” How is it possible, one asks, for a scholar like 
Dr. Wright and others who share his views to hold key positions in 
the Church of England? If views like these are propounded in the 
professorial chair, in the pulpit, and in theological books and journals, 
is it any wonder that spiritual life in the Church of England is at a low 
ebb? Is it any wonder that at a matin service which we attended at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral two years ago, the audience numbered eight people? 
Little is gained when a church protests against the rise and establish- 
ment of a doctrine not founded on Scripture but tolerates in its midst 
the proclamation of false and pernicious teachings which destroy faith 
and lead people into skepticism and agnosticism. P.M.B. 


CATHOLIC OPINION ON THE KOREAN WAR 


In its issue of August 5, America, Catholic weekly, editorializes on 
the Korean war as follows: 

This war is a defense against the avowed enemies of God. No one 
hates war more than Christ’s Vicar, Pope Pius XII. No one has 
raised his voice so often or so solemnly in repeated pleas for peace. 
Yet in his 1948 Christmas message, our present Holy Father declared: 

“One thing, however, is certain: the commandment of peace is 
a matter of divine law. Its purpose is the protection of the goods 
of humanity, inasmuch as they are the gifts of the Creator. Among 
these goods some are of such importance for society that it is per- 
fectly lawful to defend them against unjust aggression. Their defense 
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is even an obligation for the nations as a whole, who have a duty not 

to abandon a nation that is attacked” (italics in original). 

American troops in Korea are therefore fighting for justice —God’s 
justice. ... It ought to be a great consolation to all Catholic parents 
to realize that this is the first war we have ever fought in which the 
criteria of a just war as laid down by the Vicar of Christ are so clearly 
fulfilled that not even the most delicate conscience should have any 
doubts (italics in original). 

The author of the above asserts that “this war is a defense 
against the avowed enemies of God.” Is it? Are we not fighting the 
Korean war because northern Koreans, even though armed with 
weapons. provided by communistic Russia, have invaded southern 
Korea, the westernmost bastion of our military arm? Perhaps the time 
will come, perhaps soon, when we shall fight the Russians “because 
they are the avowed enemies of God,” perhaps World War III will be 
fought to determine whether Jehovah is God or the Baal of Sovietism 
(the Marxist-Lenin-Stalin philosophy). But certainly, the present war 
is not such a war, is not a religious crusade. 

But perhaps America is merely sending up a trial balloon to deter- 
mine whether Catholics and Protestants can be counted upon to accept 
the Roman ideology that it’s either the Pope or Stalin, either Roman 
Catholic Christianity or Russian paganism. In any case, Protestants 
need to be on their guard and think soberly and pray fervently in the 
present conflict of ideas and ideals. P.M.B. 


BAPTIST RESOLUTIONS ON INTERFAITH MARRIAGES 


At its convention in Boston, May 21 to 26, the American Baptist 
Convention (formerly known as the Northern Baptist Convention) 
adopted a set of resolutions on interfaith marriages which are similar 
to those adopted by our Synod in Milwaukee. For the sake of the 
record, however, we are submitting them to our readers. 

WHEREAS, The Roman Catholic Church has published a directive 
to its priests, church members, and the general public implying that 
non-Catholic weddings lack the authenticity furnished by Catholic 
ceremonies through instituting disparaging restrictions and exemp- 
tions; and 

WHEREAS, The publication of these discriminations affect so many 
young people who unite in marriage in the freedom of our American 
customs and indicates to them that non-Catholic marriages are of an 
inferior and less religious nature; therefore 

Be it resolved, That the Northern Baptist Convention repudiate 
the Roman Catholic claim to authoritarianism in marriage and declare 
it an invasion of the principles of religious and social freedom; and 
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Be it further resolved, That Baptist pastors be urged to inform 
their young people of the menace to their freedom of the imposed 
authoritarianism of the Roman Catholic Church, not merely in the 
performance of marriage, but also in the dictated rules regarding 
the raising of offspring of mixed marriages in the Roman Catholic 
Church; that young people contemplating an interfaith marriage be 
instructed by their pastors regarding their civil and religious rights 
under our Baptist standards of religious liberty. P.M.B. 


CATHOLIC OPPOSITION TO INTERFAITH MARRIAGES 


Rev. Emmet P. O'Connell, S.J., has done both Catholic and Prot- 
estants a great service by publishing in America (June 24) his findings 
on interfaith marriages. Rev. O’Connell, founder (1934) of the course 
on marriage at the University of Detroit, quotes in his article “Non- 
Catholics Oppose Mixed Marriages” from recent Protestant pamphlets 
and books and from sentiments expressed by non-Catholic students who 
were enrolled in his marriage course. All the evidence presented by him 
points overwhelmingly in the direction that marriages between Cath- 
olics and Protestants are, especially from the spiritual point of view, 
a most precarious venture. From Rev. O’Connell’s article, we are 
submitting only the concluding remarks: 

Ordinarily, in treating of the subject of mixed marriages, only 
Catholic opposition to such unions is stressed. The above survey of 
non-Catholic attitudes should help to confirm the objective value of 
our arguments against Catholic-Protestant unions and to convince our 
Catholic young people of the truth of the comment which was recently 
made by a young Protestant university student: that “at their best, 
mixed marriages begin with two strikes against them.” 


The same issue of America contains, however, also an editorial on 
Rev. O’Connell’s article titled “A Great Sacrament.” In this editorial 
the writer seeks to defend the position of the Catholic Church by 
briefly developing four reasons why the Catholic Church is opposed to 
interfaith marriages. One of these reasons we are here reproducing 
because it expresses in telling, unmistakable words that the Catholic 
Church regards itself exclusively as the Una Sancta. The paragraph 
reads: 

... It is an inevitable assertion of the essential Catholic belief that 
the Son of God founded a definite, visible society to continue His 
work of redeeming the world, that that society is the Catholic Church, 
governed by the Pope, the successor of St. Peter, to whom Christ gave 
the primacy in teaching and ruling His one Church. The Catholic 
insistence, therefore, that promises be made by the Protestant partner 
before permission for the marriage is granted may seem to the non- 
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Catholic intolerably arrogant. It will have to be conceded, however, 
that it is consistent. Anything less would manifest an indifference 
in fulfilling the mission entrusted by Christ to the Catholic Church 


alone. P.M.B. 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDINGS 


The Biblical Archeologist, published by the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, features in its May issue two significant articles, 





i) | 


“Bricks Without Straw?” by Charles F. Nims, and the “Discoveries 
at Megiddo, 1935—39,” by G. Ernest Wright. The author of the first 


article comes to the conclusion: 


The evidence of both ancient and modern methods in the 
manufacture of mud brick in Egypt indicates that while brick 
are occasionally made without straw, this practice is far from 
common. The mixture of straw or grass in with the mud seems 
essential for a strong and durable brick. The Exodus story 
{Exodus 5} states that the straw from the threshing floor was no 
longer delivered to the Hebrews and that they had to gather such 
stubble as they could find to take its place, while the quota of 
bricks to be delivered remained the same. Thus the oft-repeated 
phrase, “bricks without straw,” does not represent the actual 
situation, but rests on a gross misunderstanding of the Scripture 
and an ignorance of actual practice. 


The article by Professor Wright is a most interesting account of the 
various strata uncovered at Megiddo by recent archaeological in- 


vestigations. 


In the same issue of the Biblical Archeologist, Professor Wright 


summarizes recent findings at the site of Jericho. He writes: 


From the news releases the excavation [at Bulul Abu el-Alayiq, 
a group of mounds commonly identified as New Testament 
Jericho} was evidently an extradordinary success, because the 
ruins dug into turned out to be those of the winter palace and one 
of the favorite resorts of Herod the Great, king of Judaea by 
grant of the Roman senate (37—4 B.C.). In 34 B.C. he was 
compelled by Marc Antony to cede Jericho to Queen Cleopatra, 
but after Octavian’s defeat of Antony and Cleopatra in 31 B.C. 
the city was returned to him. The buildings uncovered include 
a massive defensive tower, approximately twenty meters square, 
a residential complex grouped about the tower, and a series of 
vaulted rooms at the base of the tell excavated, leading up the 
slopes from the Wadi Qelt. The tower is a unique piece of 
Palestinian military engineering and is being left open as a 
public monument. P.M. B. 
50 
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AN AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION APPRECIATED BY GERMAN THEOLOGIAN 


Commenting on the Rev. H. J. Boettcher’s Instructor's Manual for 
Luther's Small Catechism, Dr. A. E. Buchrucker, who holds a pastorate 
in the Wuppertal, has high words of praise in the Evangelisch-Lu- 
therische Kirchenzeitung (Muenchen, April 15, 1950) not only regard- 
ing Dr. Boettcher’s handbook, but also regarding the extent to which 
the Missouri Synod has become an inspiration to Christian educators 
both in America and in Germany. Dr. Buchrucker calls Dr. Boettcher’s 
Manual “one of the most excellent works in Lutheran catechetics.” The 
review extends over almost a page, giving a very accurate outline of 
the scheme underlying this instructor’s manual. Admiration is ex- 
pressed particularly for the manner in which Dr. Boettcher seeks to 
co-ordinate the material of the Catechism with other branches of human 
knowledge, with social science, physics, music, the arts, and mathematics. 
We translate the closing paragraph of Dr. Buchrucker’s review: 

“Boettcher’s book is indeed a comprehensive, extremely valuable and 
practical aid, setting forth the manner in which everything may be 
placed into the service of catechetics, yes, into the service of God’s 
kingdom. In this volume we cannot fail to note how closely and nec- 
essarily related are the Church and its publicity or public relations pro- 
gram. Also in its pedagogical program her task must be to step outside 
of her own walls and approach modern man, the modern child. The 
impressions which catechumens receive concerning the Christian con- 
gregation and its pastor will largely determine their later attitude 
towards the church. It would be worth while to have Boettcher’s ex- 
cellent treatise translated into German.” 

This closing suggestion, read in the light of the guides for catechetical 
instruction which have since the close of hostilities poured from German 
presses, their authors among the most noted German theologians, is 
indeed high praise. THEODORE GRAEBNER 
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ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church added 41,674 new members to its 
roster in 1949, bringing its total baptized membership to 813,837. 
Confirmed membership reached 576,621 in 1949, an increase of 26,551 
over the previous year. This Lutheran body has established its first 
parochial schools in California. Two more E.L.C. congregations on 
the West Coast will open similar schools this fall. One pastor of the 
E.L.C. has said that the volume of inquiries from other parts of the 
nation indicate that the movement in favor of parochiai schools is de- 
veloping throughout his denomination. Reasons for the establishment 
of parochial schools seem to be the belief that public schools “have 
gone overboard for progressive education”; that parents feel religion 
is a legitimate part of the daily school program; and that the public 
schools in California are overcrowded. 








The Evangelical Lutheran Church also voted tighter church control 
over its twelve educational institutions at its biennial convention in 
Minneapolis. However, it voted to refer the following four highly con- 
troversial recommendations to church councils for study and reconsid- 
eration at the 1952 convention: 1. Bring Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, S$. Dak., and Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn., under direct 
ownership of the church. 2. Bar laymen from the presidency of any 
of the E.L.C. colleges. 3. Require that appointments to head Chris- 
tianity departments at E.L.C. colleges be made with the advice and 
consent of the church’s board of education. 4. Prohibit E.L.C. col- 
leges from undertaking building programs without the approval of 
the church’s board of education and board of trustees. 


The Lutheran Daughters of the Reformation, a young women’s aux- 
iliary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, has adopted a unique plan 
to provide their church with missionaries. Under the plan the young 
women, many of whom are still in school without a regular income, 
are able to have personal representatives on a mission field for one 
or more days each year. Members of the organization are enrolled 
in the Missionary-for-a-Day plan, as it is called, by contributing five 
dollars to support one missionary for a day. These five-dollar contri- 
butions are sent in at Pentecost each year. When enough members 
are enrolled, the foreign mission board of the church calls a missionary 
to be sent out under sponsorship of the Lutheran Daughters of the 
Reformation. The plan, inaugurated in 1946, has been received with 
such enthusiasm that already five missionaries are being supported by 
the group. Two are serving in Japan, and three were commissioned 
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for service in Madagascar. The idea has spread outside of the or- 
ganization. Pastors as well as members of other women’s groups have 
enrolled in the Missionary-for-a-Day plan. At present the Lutheran 
Daughters of the Reformation has 19,000 members. 


Twelve leading theologians and scholars recently made plans for the 
first major revision in thirty-eight years of the Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge. The revision plans call for the addi- 
tion of two volumes to the thirteen volumes of the encyclopedia pub- 
lished in 1912. Dr. Lefferts A. Loetscher, associate professor of church 
history, Princeton Theological Seminary, is editor in chief. He, together 
with men drawn from seven theological seminaries, is expected to 
appoint an additional 500 scholars from all parts of the world to 
assist in the work. Fields to be covered by the two additional volumes, 
the first of which is scheduled for publication next year, include Com- 
parative Religion, Systematic Theology, Ecclesiastical Terminology, 
Practical Theology, Old and New Testament, Medieval Church and 
Protestant Reformation, Ancient Church, Contemporary Biographies, 
and Post-Reformation Church History. 


The annual meeting of the Christian Reformed Church congregations 
recently deferred the question of allowing women to vote at its meet- 
ings. The synod decided to wait and see how the Reformed churches 
in the Netherlands will handle this question which they are also dis- 
cussing. 


Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, professor at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in addressing the eighth triennial session of the synod of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, warned the delegates that as a 
result of recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions, “the traditional doctrine 
of separation between Church and State is in the process of becoming 
a doctrine of separation between the State and all religion whatso- 
ever,” and added that this is an eventuality which “Protestants can never 
accept.” He insisted that, instead of being isolated from the public 
schools, “religion should be studied as it is encountered.” By this he 
meant that “churches and other forms of organized religion might 
properly be studied in the civics and problems-of-democracy courses, 
since churches are social institutions.” He said the Bible might be in- 
terpreted in literature classes, religious institutions in history classes, 
and the social aspects of the Church in classes on social problems. 


The Baptist General Conference of America, meeting in Worcester, 
Mass., issued a call for the establishment of interdenominational Prot- 
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estant elementary and high schools throughout the United States. The 
Rev. J. Leonard Carroll of Chicago, secretary of the denomination’s 
Bible School and Young People’s Work, said such a step is necessary 
because Christianity cannot be taught in public schools. 


When the Christian Businessmen’s Committee, Inc., operator of 
Hospitality House, Minneapolis, appealed to the supreme court of the 
State from a tax department ruling, the Minnesota Supreme Court 
handed down this decision: “When a building is owned by a charitable 
institution and one substantial part thereof is occupied for the purpose 
for which it was organized, and other substantial part is used for 
rental to the public, the rental portion should be prorated for tax 
purposes.” Ronald V. Powers, deputy commissioner of taxes, said that 
under the new interpretation of the law any substantial portions of 
property formerly considered to be wholly tax exempt may be subject 
to taxation when any substantial portion of that property is used com- 
mercially. 








James E. Ely, sixty-year-old landowner of Garden City, Kans., has 
deeded farm lands valued at $250,000 to the Wheaton, Ill, World Col- 
portage Association, headed by the Rev. Raymond Edman, president 
of Wheaton College. Mr. Ely, a former student at Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, has written a number of faith booklets and sent millions of copies 
to missionaries in many lands. 


A two-volume history of the Ecumenical Movement is in prepara- 
tion by the World Council of Churches. The first volume will deal 
with four centuries of ecumenical movements, from the Reformation 
to the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, and the 
second volume with the modern Ecumenical Movement from 1910 to 
the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948. Five churchmen from America are 
among the sixteen authors who will contribute chapters to the two 
volumes. They are Professor Georg Florovsky of St. Vladimir's Ortho- 
dox Academy, New York; Dr. Donald Yoder of Franklin and Marshall 
College; Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette of Yale Divinity School; 
Professor John McNeill of Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
and Dr. H. Paul Douglass of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
World Council of Churches hopes to publish the history in 1952 in 
preparation for the second general assembly of the World Council 
in 1953. 


Formation of the National Alliance of Lutheran Churches in France 
was announced in Paris at a meeting of the general synod of the Lu- 
theran Evangelical Church. The Alliance, officials said, brings together 
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the Alsace-Lorraine Augsburg Church and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, which cannot unite completely because of the difference of 
regimes. In Alsace-Lorraine the Church and State are not separated 
as they are in the rest of France. 


The Rev. Richard Solberg, assistant professor of history at Augus- 
tana College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., reported to the delegates of the bi- 
ennial convention of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Minneapolis 
that one fifth of the Lutherans of the world—seventeen million of 
them —are living under Communist rule in Eastern Germany. He 
added that only about one tenth of the East Germans are Communists. 


Reports received in London from Poland state that all mention of 
God has been removed from the Boy Scout oath in Communist-dom- 
inated Poland and the phrase “love for the Soviet” substituted instead. 
The change was made after the recent breach between the Polish Boy 
Scout movement and the World Scouts Organization, which came after 
Polish Scout leaders had visited Moscow. Meanwhile new Scout laws 
have been issued in Poland which bear little resemblance to the orig- 
inal laws. The Polish Scout now swears to vote for building a socialist 
state and to promote friendship with Russia. He is no longer a 
“brother to all,” but only a “brother to the working people.” 


King Abdullah of Jordan has approved his cabinet’s decision to ex- 
empt the Lutheran World Federation from all registration fees con- 
nected with transferring property of the Lutheran German Mission in 
old Jerusalem to the Federation. This information was contained in 
a telegram sent from Jerusalem to Lutheran World Federation head- 
quarters in Geneva and signed by Dr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder, the 
Federation's executive secretary, and Dr. Edwin Moll, Lutheran repre- 
sentative in Palestine. 


The Sacred Congregation of the Council in Rome has issued a decree 
to the effect that priests in Communist-dominated countries who ac- 
cept canonical appointments without proper ecclesiastical authority 
will incur automatic excommunication. Also incurring ipso facto ex- 
communication, the decree said, are persons who “plot against legiti- 
mate ecclesiastical authorities” or who “attempt by any means whatever 
to undermine the authority of church dignitaries.” In addition, ex- 
communication will fall upon “those who directly or indirectly par- 
ticipate in such crimes.” ALEX C. W. GUEBERT 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


THE HISTORY OF NATURE. By C. F. von Weizsacker. Translated from 
the German by Fred D. Wieck. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. C.1949. 192 pages, 6X8. $3.00. 

We are reviewing this widely heralded book partly for the reason that 
it is one of the most recent and most comprehensive scientific interpreta- 
tions of the universe spelled out in language which the non-scientist can 
understand, and partly because the author endeavors, however tenuously, 
to relate his outlook to the Christian ethic. 

After a sparkling introduction to his theme the author presents his 
views — they are chiefly opinions, and he is careful to differentiate be- 
tween these personal opinions and what are regarded well-grounded 
scientific conclusions — under the following chapter headings: return to 
the history of the earth; the spatial structure of the universe; the time 
structure of the universe; star systems; stars; the earth; life; the soul; 
man: outer history; man: inner history. In the development of these 
topics, the author reveals a truly amazing acquaintance with various areas 
of scientific investigation. Mathematics, astronomy, astrophysics, geology, 
paleontology, zoology, botany, anthropology — these and other sciences 
come under the purview of his brilliant mind and are laid under ob- 
ligation. 

Operating with theories current in modern nuclear physics, astrophysics, 
and geology, with the Darwinian theory of natural selection and the Kant- 
Laplace nebular theory of the evolution of our planetary system, and con- 
sistently applying the Second Law of thermodynamics, the author makes 
commitments which need not surprise the reader. We list the following: 

“The earth has existed two billion years ago” (p.13); “Geologically 
speaking, we are living in the midst of the Ice Age. At some time during 
these hundred thousand years appears the species of man that we consider 
still closely related to us in physical characteristics. We call him homo 
sapiens” (pp.26—27); “Four hundred million years ago, life began to 
crawl from the sea onto dry land. About six hundred: million years 
circumscribe the era in which we find traces of life. ... Present research 
makes it seem likely that the earth is roughly three billion years old” 
(p. 28); “One of the most important steps in the development of natural 
science was taken when science left behind the myths of the creation of 
the world and conceived the idea of a world of eternal duration” (p. 46); 
“I shall assume that all stars and star systems have been formed out of 
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dittuse masses,of gas” (p.81:); “How did life come to be? Up until today 
we have no answer. But I fail to see how we can avoid assuming an 
original generation, that is, the growth of molecules or groups of molecules 
of the kind we call alive, out of those that we do not yet call alive” 
(p.114); “The development of the apes begins with half-apes or pro- 
simians, closely related to the insect eaters. The development continues 
up to the division between the apes of the Old World and those of the 
New, and in the Old World up to the anthropoids notable for their in- 
telligence. From the anthropoids, the line points toward man” (p.121). 
“How shall the physicist understand life? The theory of evolution is the 
decisive step in the direction of such understanding. . . . Living things 
can come to be if the necessary conditions are present. The conditions 
are: the crust of the earth and two billion years’ time” (p.132); “To 
produce the human race seems to have taken tens of thousands of years” 
(p. 159). 

Since the above views are representative of much of modern science, 
it follows that the rift between science and Biblical revelation which 
began in the era of the Renaissance still exists, To heal the rift, a number 
of solutions are prominent in our day. Either believers in Biblical revela- 
tions maintain a gravelike silence regarding this rift, or religious leaders, 
following the example set by eighteenth-century rationalists, resort to a 
demythologizing process which ultimately reduces divine revelation to the 
simple creed, “God loved the world and the world is to love God and, of 
course, his fellowmen, too,” or —and these are in the minority — some 
theologians who are sincerely concerned about the truth of revelation but 
who also wish to remain sympathetic toward the results of genuine science 
honestly attempt to resolve the conflict. The last course is obviously the one 
which the devoted Christian theologian must follow even though his efforts 
may not solve all problems. 

There is, however, another misgiving which a non-scientist, be he 
Christian or not, who reads a book like Weizsacker’s cannot escape. We 
propose to call attention to this misgiving. Considering that modern 
science computes time not in thousands or tens of thousands or millions, 
but in billions of years and that it measures the distances in the galaxies 
in terms of thousands of light years; considering also that the hugest 
telescopes, though reflecting distant nebulae, are able to bring them into 
focus only as tiny scattered dots or clusters or clouds; considering also 
that the distance from the earth to the sun is ninety-three million miles 
and that “the center of the Milky Way is approximately fifteen thousand 
light-years away from us” (p.36), it appears presumptuous to make any 
claim in the name of science regarding the origin (unless it be recognized 
that the heavenly bodies were created), history, and future of these many 
stars out there in space. Even G. E. M. Jauncey in his Modern Physics 
(third edition, New York, 1948, p.523) concludes his chapter on 
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astrophysics with the words: “In closing this section it should be pointed 
out that the above speculations may prove to be quite ‘wild.’” 

As indicated above, Mr. Weizsacker is cautious in projecting his views. 
Most frequently he expresses mere opinion. Yet it frequently happens, 
as already Plato noted, that the views of great men like Mr. Weizsacker, 
if sufficiently propagandized by available modes of communication, are 
regarded by masses of people as the findings of empirical science. The 
fact is that every intellectually honest scientist agrees with Jaspers: “The 
progress of knowledge increases our non-knowledge of the fundamental 
questions and thus suggests the existence of limits and the need to draw 
upon sources other than recognition.” There are limits in science, When 
science has been reduced so completely to mathematical computation that 
it finds no ground whatsoever in observable phenomena, it is no longer 
science in the respectable sense of the term, but has become philosophy. 
Yet it is largely this kind of science which characterizes Mr. Weizsacker’s 
book. One may be willing to grant the legitimacy of drawing an inference 
from the known to the unknown as the latter confronts man in the nature 
of the stellar universe. Yet to go beyond this one process and to continue 
to spin out inference after inference from a permissible inference leads 
to the construction of a world view which is in no sense more true than 
Dante’s poetic construct of the medieval world and of world views which 
we meet in comic strips and in some of Walt Disney’s weird and fanciful 
productions. But all this is not science. 





Mr. Weizsacker recognizes that this world view dare not leave out of 
consideration the religious element. He laments the fact that the scientific 
and technical world of modern man has not led man into the new bond 
of love, but rather brought about nihilism and despair. “Without love 
we are missing the essential. Love itself comes from the objective po- 
tentiality, from God, and if it comes to us, we experience it as an act of 
grace. Love can be given to us—that is the whole substance of the 
Christian doctrine of salvation. It is rarely given to us before, in despair 
of ourselves, we have asked for it” (p.188). In place of this love, he 
believes, nihilism is on the march, Yet, if we have fully understood the 
author, nihilism can be overcome by greater Christian love. We wish 
Mr. Weizsacker had clearly said this and had also stated the source and 
motivation of this love. PAUL M. BRETSCHER 





GLAUBE UND FORSCHUNG. Vortraege und Abhandlungen der Evan- 
gelischen Akademie Christophorus-Stift Hemer. Herausgegeben von 
Guenter Howe, Karl Luecking, Hans Erich Stier. Zweite Folge. 1950. 
C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Guetersloh. 188 Seiten, 6X9. DM 4.50. 

There are several so-called “Evangelische Akademien” in Germany in 
which representatives of the various professions and trades meet jointly 
to study the religious and moral problems which confront them in their 
respective occupations. The Evangelical Academy at the Christophorus- 
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Stift in Hemer, Westphalia, differs from these inasmuch as it is the only 
research academy. Its leaders are Dr. Friedrich K. Schumann (one of the 
essayists at the Bad Boll Free Conferences in 1948 and 1949), the his- 
torian Dr. William Schneider, and the scientist Dr. rerum naturarum 
Guenter Howe. The findings of this research society are published in 
Glaube und Forschung. The first volume in this series described the scope 
and purposes of this “academy.” The second volume is restricted to “the 
discussion (Gespraech) between theology and physics.” Two more volumes 
in this series are in preparation, one dealing with the basic problems of 
the “natural right” and the other with the revision of the philosophy of 
history. The second volume contains contributions from three theologians 
and three scientists. The meditation by Dr. Schumann on Col. 1:16-23 is 
a splendid introduction to the study, since he determines the only locus 
where a “meeting” between scientists and theologians can take place. 
Probst Dr. Hans Asmussen lists eleven areas in the field of natural science 
where modern man is compelled to use a new approach. He points out 
that a correct re-orientation of science can be achieved only if the physicist 
and the theologian jointly undertake this task. Dr. Dedo Alfred Mueller 
points out that the principles enunciated by Max Planck in 1923 in dis- 
cussing the relation of natural laws and autonomy are no longer fully 
applicable and that an entirely new approach to this problem must be 
sought in the light of God’s Word. Very enlightening are the two con- 
tributions by the scientists Pascual Jordan and Friedrich Schneider on 
“Positivism in the Natural Sciences” and “Positivism in the Natural Sciences 
and Its Significance.” Dr. Howe summarizes the “Current Discussion be- 
tween Theology and Physics” and points out that such a “meeting” raises 
anew and in an entirely different light the meaning of substance, the prob- 
lem of causality, the concepts of time and space. 

The relevance of the materials presented in the present volume under 
review is immediately apparent. The cataclysmic events of the last four 
decades have completely undermined man’s faith in the omnicompetence 
of science. Haeckel’s Weltraetsel, which, as someone has said, was intended 
to be the program for the twentieth century, has actually become the 
obituary of the Century of Science. And O. Spengler in his Der Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes predicted that culture based on modern philosophy 
and religious liberalism would pass into oblivion. The divorce of science 
from religion must prove disastrous for science, ana probably for both 
science and religion, as Lecomte du Noiiy shows in his Human Destiny. 
This was brought home to us very vividly at the inauguration of the 
internationally famous physicist Dr. Arthur Compton as chancellor of 
Washington University, where the addresses of the top men in the atom- 
research project cast a spell of fear over the audience. There is no valid 
reason why a Bible-centered theology and an objective science should 
thumb noses at each other; they must “meet” on a common basis and 
jointly discuss the problems which confront modern man. 
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The research project at the Christophorus-Stift and the publication of 
the results obtained in the meeting of the theologians and the physicists 
were undertaken to find a solution to the tensions between the two. We 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the natural sciences to venture an 
opinion as to the extent in which the real tensions have been brought to 
the surface nor as to how far this project has succeeded in solving them. 
But the mere fact that such a “meeting of minds” is taking place is 
significant. Probably the science professors at our pre-ministerial and 
normal schools and Valparaiso University or the student pastors of the 
Synodical Conference should consider the possibility of inaugurating a 
study project along similar lines. We believe the time is ripe for it. The 
need is there, and the manpower is available. We realize, of course, that 
such meetings are more natural in Europe than in America, because there, 
in distinction from here, the members of the theological faculties at the 
university are in constant contact with the members of the other faculties, 
and such close contacts naturally accentuate the tensions but also increase 
the desire to find the solution. F. E. MAYER 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Alvin 
W. Johnson and Frank H. Yost. University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis. 69, 279 pages. $4.50. 


This book “is a revised and enlarged edition of Alvin W. Johnson's 
The Legal Status of Church-State Relationships in the United States.” The 
work is ably documented and the legal materials seem to be adequately 
stated. The first thirteen chapters concern themselves with the chief thesis 
of the book, the problem of Church and State with reference to the public 
schools. Additional chapters concern “Anti-Evolution Laws,” “Saluting the 
Flag,” “Citizenship and the Bearing of Arms,” “Religion and Freedom of 
Speech,” “Religion and Freedom of the Press,” “The Religious Character of 
Sunday Legislation,” and “Sunday Laws and the Police Power.” The reader 
would have been interested to have additional materials on the problems 
surrounding chaplains in legislative assemblies and in the Armed Forces, 
and taxation of religious institutions. The authors have probably confined 
themselves to those areas which have been tested in the courts, In effect 
the book is a brief for separation of Church and State, particularly in the 
educational system, on the assumption that thus the freedom of the in- 
dividual is best preserved. The authors do not fully face the current 
situation, which the McCollum decision brought into full focus, that 
whereas the principle of separation has in the past “afforded to the people 
protection in the enjoyment of their religious rights and convictions” 
(p. 260), such protection is in the process of being withdrawn. The 
chapter on “The Extent of Parental Control” (p.132 ff.) is suggestive 
and deserves to become the beginning of further studies. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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SIGNS OF HOPE IN A CENTURY OF DESPAIR. By Elton Trueblood. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1950. 544x744, 125 pages. $1.00. 
This booklet comprises lectures delivered to a number of colleges and 
conferences by the noted Quaker thinker and professor of Earlham College. 
Dr. Trueblood takes his cue from the unpromising middle of the seven- 
teenth century in England, which flowered into a “century of genius” in 
literature and sciences. Dr. Trueblood feels that the galaxy of great the- 
ologians in our time similarly augurs an optimistic future despite the 
gloomy present. Other substantial tokens, or “signs of hope,” of promise 
he sees in the Ecumenical Movement, the “vitality of the new theology,” 
which Professor Trueblood asserts to lie in its awareness of sin, its unique 
story of the Savior, and a Gospel which lays claim upon the whole person; 
movements in various Christian groups in which lay people take the 
initiative in religion; and a series of fellowships or cells of Christians held 
together by a discipline and devoted to the redemption of men. Those 
who have enjoyed Elton Trueblood’s capacity to turn a phrase will relish 
it here too. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE CHRISTIAN RESPONSE TO THE ATOMIC CRISIS. By Edward Le Roy 
Long, Jr. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1950. 5x7, 
112 pages. $2.00. 

This intensely earnest book is written by a young student of science who 
shifted his vocation to the ministry. The author seeks to confront the 
ethical implications of the atomic bomb in warfare. He regards it as 
wrong. He canvasses the types of morality which seek to appease the use 
of the atomic bomb and feels that obedience to Christ is opposed to it. 
The author writes interestingly on the ethical question in general. He feels 
that only the redemption of Christ and trust in God can overcome the 
fear and the use of the atomic bomb; that Christians must respond to the 
atomic crisis by faith. The author operates with the Lutheran concept of 
the “released spirit” — released for service. The method by which this 
release is to be achieved in a degree effective enough to thwart the 
“atomic crisis” he needs to work out in stronger detail. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


ABELARD'S CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By J. Ramsay McCallum. Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1948, 117 pages, 5428. $1.50. 

In both Catholic and Protestant thought an odium theologicum attaches 
to the name of Abelard, Christian thinker of the Middle Ages (1079 to 
1142). This is understandable since Abelard, apart from other false 
views, aimed to demonstrate that pagan Greek, Roman, and even Oriental 
writers who were wholly uninfluenced by Biblical revelation, nevertheless 
had a faint knowledge of the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
the Christian ethic. And so the Christian Church has always justifiably 
approved of the action of St. Bernard, who at the Council of Soissons in 
1142 arraigned Abelard for unorthodoxy. 
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On the other hand, Abelard will always have to be reckoned with by 
those who believe that a Christian philosophy is not only possible and 
that it has always existed, but who also maintain that Protestants should 
become active in articulating #he Christian philosophy, if for no other 
reason than to counteract the Thomistic form of Christian philosophy. 
In view of this consideration alone, Mr. McCallum has rendered both 
systematic and historical theology a service by making available in English 
a careful summary of Abelard’s Christian Theology and by introducing 
this summary with brilliantly written chapters on the significance, purpose, 
character, date, and general background of this important treatise. 

Those wishing to gain an insight into Abelard’s theological and 
philosophical views, his independence of mind, his opposition to com- 
monly accepted views, his extensive knowledge, and his keen dialectic 
will find this little volume an excellent introduction. The book also con- 
tains some valuable appendixes and a well-selected bibliography. We 
conclude with the author’s final observation: “We come back, therefore, 
to the distinction between religion and philosophy, and realize that, though 
a Christian philosophy may be envisaged, religion and philosophy must 
continue for some considerable time to go their separate ways. Indeed, 
it might be said that, at the moment, a philosophy of history can throw 
the greatest light upon all these matters” (p.114). 

PAUL M. BRETSCHER 





THE ZIONIST IDEA. By Joseph Heller. Schocken Books, New York. 
C. 1949. 246 pages, 514 x8. $3.00. 

This small but highly concentrated volume furnishes what appears to 
be a sober and reasonably objective account of Zionism. The book was 
originally published in England and has been brought up to date for 
the American reader. An ample bibliography for further study is ap- 
pended. The author ably sets forth the premises of Jewish nationalism 
and its relation to religion and the national home in Palestine. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PREACHING FROM THE PROPERS. By Harry F. Baughman. The Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, 1949. 120 pages, 5144814. $1.25. 

The five chapters of this little volume are the fourth in a series of 
lectures given under the Knubel-Miller Foundation of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. They were delivered to groups of ministers in various 
parts of the country. Their purpose is to encourage expository preaching 
based on the Propers—Introit, Gradual, Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. 
After a chapter of 23 pages in which the advantages and need of ex- 
pository preaching are clearly and convincingly set forth, four chapters 
illustrating the author’s method and suggestions are presented; they are 
based on the Propers for Invocavit, Reminiscere, Palmarum, and Quasi- 
modogeniti. The studies are well prepared and thought provoking. How- 
ever, attention should be called to the fact that the Propers cannot always 
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be so well co-ordinated and integrated as were those chosen discreetly by 
the author. We might likewise mention that expository preaching, perhaps 
more so than any other type, should ordinarily take the original Greek 
text of the Epistles and Gospels into serious consideration. In his reference 
to the Introit for Palmarum the author would have added to the value of 
his study by pointing to the Messianic character of Psalm 22 rather than 
by referring to the “devastating experience first wrung from a perplexed 
poet’s mind and spirit” (p.80). Nevertheless, Mr. Baughman’s Preaching 
from the Propers is stimulating as well as instructive; it deserves careful 
perusal and study by pastoral conferences as well as by those who desire 
to master the difficult but effective art and skill of liturgically integrated 
expository preaching. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


REVIVAL IN OUR TIMES. THE STORY OF THE BILLY GRAHAM EVAN- 
GELISTIC CAMPAIGNS, INCLUDING SIX OF HIS SERMONS. ‘Van 
Kampen Press, Wheaton, Ill., 1950. 51428, 140 pages. $2.00. 

Billy Graham has received fabulous publicity. This book offers de- 

scriptions of several of the campaigns by Graham associates, a file of pic- 
tures from the Los Angeles revival, and a series of the evangelist’s sermons. 
These corroborate the reports that Graham’s preaching is not unusual. 
It does have a strong Biblical quality, speaks of Jesus Christ as Savior, 
and urges the listeners to be prepared for death and the Judgment. The 
effectiveness of the revivals must be ascribed not only to the preaching 
but to the effective staff work, preparatory work, and program of each 
campaign. Billy Graham’s work is not isolated, but is part of a move- 
ment to which such evangelists as Armin Gesswein have contributed for 
some years. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE Cross IS CENTRAL. By Olin C. Fjelstad. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, 1950. 43 pages, paper cover, 544X814. 35 cents. 

A booklet of seven short Lenten meditations which faithfully and 
beautifully lives up to its title throughout. Each of the meditations may 
easily and profitably be extended into a Lenten sermon and the publica- 
tion, with its attractive cover, may well be put into the hands of lay people. 
Shut-ins and prospective members of the Church will enjoy the medita- 
tions and derive from them strength and courage.— The Rev. O. C. 
Fjelstad is pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church of Owatonna, Minn. 

WALTER E. BUSZIN 


HELP AND COMFORT FROM THE BIBLE. Edited by Leonard M. Leonard 
and the Staff of the Journal of Living. Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1949. 223 pages, 542x8. $2.50. 

Two hundred clergymen of practically all large denominations, includ- 
ing Jewish rabbis, have prepared the quotations found in this volume. 
The Roman Catholic Church as well as confessional groups like the Lu- 
therans of the Synodical Conference are not represented. The quotations 
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tend toward being very moralistic, and Christ and His Gospel, our greatest 
sources of help and comfort, are too often ignored. One can observe from 
this volume what type of religious thinking is done by a large percentage 
of the American clergy; happily, relatively little sentimentalizing is done. 
Mr. Leonard is editor in chief of the Journal of Living. In preparing this 
book, he and his staff sent out some 19,000 questionnaires to ministers 
in all sections of America. Is the fact that the Cross of Christ is not 
central in this volume due to the circumstance that those who adhere to 
the fundamentals of the Christian religion and of Biblical theology failed 
to testify, or is it due rather to the fact that they were ignored? We wonder. 
WALTER E. BUSZIN 





THE LITTLE BACH BOOK. Valparaiso University Press, Valparaiso, Ind. 
162 pages. $3.00. 

An outgrowth of the Church Music Seminar conducted at Valparaiso 
annually since 1944, these essays, all centering about the work of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, have been gathered as a contribution to the study of Bach 
and his work in the bicentennial year commemorating the death of the 
great musician. Professor Theodore Hoelty-Nickel supplies the introduc- 
tion, and the various chapters treat Bach the preacher, the teacher, the tone 
poet and the organist, the composer of domestic music, and a selected list 
of Bach recordings. The volume contains a wealth of information in- 
frequently met with even in the more complete biographies. A valuable 
addition especially to the libraries of our organists and choir leaders. 

THEODORE GRAEBNER 


CALVARY’S WONDROUS Cross. By F. J. Huegel. Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 116 pages, 5144734. $1.50. 


BONE OF His BONE. By F. J. Huegel. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 118 pages, 544x734. $1.50. 

The author of these two books stresses the centralization of the Cross 
of Christ in the teachings of the Church and in the life of the individual 
Christian. The author writes: “To the believer the Spirit says: ‘Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ.’ It is held in trust. 
It is already the believer's judicially, and will become his actually upon 
the exercise of faith.” (Bone of His Bone, p.66.) Preachers are often too 
superficial in presenting Biblical terms so that the hearer will not get the 
depth of meaning contained therein nor its blessings. In his Foreword to 
the volume Bone of His Bone the author says that the missionary or 
preacher “must get beyond a mere intellectual knowledge of the historical 
Christ and so entwine the tendrils of his spiritual nature in the Eternal 
Christ that he imbibes a divine life.” 





We cannot go along with the author when he minimizes denominational 
differences. He says: “We throw up our hands in horror at our brother's 
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theological positions and doctrinal commitments, while, if we would come 
in very truth to our center, the Cross, and our own ‘self-life’ were crucified, 
we would experience with him a love and oneness in Christ which would 
wipe out the points of difference. What if he does have a different view 
of baptism? The ground of our fellowship is Christ. What if he does 
hold, as you do not, to predestination? The ground of your fellowship is 
Christ. That which puts you in rival positions has been crucified and you 
are one in Christ. What if your views in many church matters differ 
from his? What really matters is the fact that by the Cross you have 
both been cut out of the sinful life of the world and have both been 
baptized by the Spirit into one body, ‘the body of Christ.” (P.55 in 
Calvary’s Wondrous Cross.) After all, to be faithful to Christ demands 
that we be faithful to His Word. J. H.C. Fritz 
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